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concerning the beliefs ns Northern people among whom 
the mingling of races is almost unknown, and certainly 
is regarded with aversion. 


THE competition in the manufacture of cotton in the 
South which is disturbing some Northern millionaires 
is only a straw showing which way the wind will blow 
when every available spot suitable for the raising of 
cotton is utilized in Asia and Afriea, and when the mills 
in Japan, India, and China are running full time, with 
wages compared with ours of not more than twenty-five 
cents on a dollar. Tariffs may protect wages and the 
home market, but they cannot open the doors to the 
commerce of the world. The republic has been said to 
be like a raft. It is always under water, but never sinks. 
It is not wrecked because it is capable of constant adapta- 
tion to the movements of the water on which it floats. 
The disturbances caused by competition are great, but 
they are not fatal because continual readjustments 
are made. We are entering now upon a period when 
the disturbances which we note in one country will be 
manifest in the relations of all countries. Some will 
rise in prosperity and some will fall, but, given fair play, 
neither the rising nor the falling will be permanent. 
The losses and the gains will be constantly readjusted. 
But temporarily the opening of the world means disaster 
and suffering to many, with great gains for others and 
a new strain upon civilization itself. 
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H, Riper HaGcarp, the famous novelist, has had a 
dream which he connects with the death of his faithful 
dog. The London Times gives two columns to the first 
announcement of the event, and discussion follows in 
England, where psychical research is more seriously taken 
than it is in this country. The dog was killed on the 
railway. ‘There is some uncertainty as to the time of 
his death. 
when one train passed, or two or three hours later at the 
passing of another train. If he died at the earlier hour, 
Mr. Haggard would have called it a case of telepathy, 
the dog in his agony striving to call the attention of his 
master. But, if he died at the later hour, it would. be 
a case of spirit communication, indicating the survival 
of the intelligence of the dog after death. The Spectator 
suggests a third explanation; namely, that the mind of 
Mr. Haggard was abroad, and in contact with the mind 
of the dog during his death struggle. Here is a question 
much more novel and complicated than the story of 
the Widow’s Mite recently offered to the public, and 
one which, if it proves such mental communication as is 
suggested, is more important than any event of the 
month, whether in peace or war. 
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THE war between the psychologists bids fair to become 
hot and interesting. Psychology, not the kind expounded 
by healers, ‘‘mental’’ experts, and charlatans, but the 
kind that is taught in colleges and expounded by philos- 
ophers, is a recent addition to the family of sciences. 
Within the memory of living men it has acquired instru- 
ments of precision, and claimed to be a science which 
must be reckoned with by the teachers, preachers, law- 
makers, and others who deal with human nature at first 
hand. But, like theologians and scientific investigators 
in general, psychologists are not agreed among them- 
selves. A few years ago it was thought that we knew 
enough to apply the methods of the psychologist to the 
study of the nature of school-children and the methods 
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of instructing them; but there is no longer unanimi 
either as to common methods of investigation or the 
in which accepted facts are to besused in the trainit 
children. Similar differences run through all the works 
and ways of professional psychologists. We have only 
to mention the names of Mtinsterberg, Hall, James, and 
Leuba, to suggest as many different points of view. 


\ Racial Rigidity. 


Now that all races are mingled and all nations are 
influencing the fortunes of all other nations, the study of 
racial tendencies and peculiarities becomes a matter of 
prime necessity. In our own dealing with black and 
brown races it is important to know what we may hope 
to do, and on what, lines our energies should be ex- 
pended. The natural tendency of the man who calls 
himself an Anglo-Saxon is to act as if his mode of thought, 
his form of virtue, his type of character, his religion, his 
government, and his way of doing’ business were the 
best, not only for himself, but for all other men and nations 
everywhere. If he had his way, he would make over 
Chinese, Hindus, Japanese, Filipinos, black, brown, yellow, 
and red races, so that they would all be Anglo-Saxon in 
disguise. 

But the history of races reaching back beyond the 
days of Adam and the Garden of Eden shows that the 
changes which have been made were slow, and were in 
directions fixed not by the will of man, but by: forces 
which lie out of sight in the nature and traditions of the 
various races. For instance, the progenitors of the Jews 
appeared in Assyria as early as 3600 B.C., having re- 
lations to the government and the business of the people 
similar to those which they have to-day in England and 
on the Continent. The gypsies who go up and down 
upon the face of the earth are to-day, with slight changes, 
what they were thousands of years ago, and, returning 
to their original» haunts, would drop the influences of 
modern civilization in a generation. The fellahin of 
Egypt are almost identical with their ancestors of four 
thousand years ago. They have come in contact with 
every civilization in Egypt and in Europe,— Greek, 
Roman, French, and English; but, left to themselves, 
they would quickly revert to their ancient ways, and the 
influence of Europe would soon be a forgotten dream. 

All races that are not capable of progress under the 
working of the inexorable laws of evolution go to the 
wall, or go to the bottom and perish. It may be that 
there are now existing no such races, but for all the 
families and tribes of the earth that have desire for 
progress and a capacity for it there is a future of which 
the fortunes are to be determined by the aptitudes of 
each race. The great and often fatal error of adminis- 
trators who educate by forcible means is to suppose 
that all progress is made by the unfolding of the same 
powers, in the same order, and in the same proportion in 
all human beings.’ Nothing can be more unlike the 
facts, as we discover them in a careful study of the 
results of education. When the Chinaman and the 
Hindu, for instance, are most highly developed, they 
become most unlike each other. The qualities through 
which they manifest excellence are diverse. They may 
enter into better relations with each other, become 
mutually helpful because of their education and progress; 
but they will help each other by supplying each that 
which the other lacks, and not by becoming duplicates 
of each other. We have many lessons to learn in the _ 
treatment of our distant colonies. Already it is evident 
that the government, the education, the social atmos- 
phere, which are natural and admirable for the Ameri- 
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can citizen, may be obnoxious and even injurious to 
Oriental races. _ 

Religions are as different as the races of the world, 
and, we believe, will continue to be. The dream of a 
religion which in its tenets and practices will be the 
same for all pedple everywhere is not likely to be real- 
ized. Mutual toleration, mutual charity, mutual ad- 
miration and sympathy, may be increased by. diversity. 
If we could bring about anything like uniformity of 
belief and practice in worship and conduct, we should 
expel enthusiasm, and reduce all religious thought to 
a dead level of monotony, and all religious practices 


would lose instead of gaining attractive power for the — 


majority of human beings. Diversity, variety, progress, 
and power are provided for in human nature in its widely 
sundered parts, and we shall attain to them by acting 
upon the hints given us by nature. We shall not have 
one fruit of the religious nature, but many; not one 
kind of flower of the religious imagination, but many; 
not one kind of law, government, and civilized life, but 
many beautiful and majestic forms of law, order, and 
human excellence. 

At this point in our writing an illustration of the 
subject came to our notice. Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal in 
his Hindu paper gives an account of an address he gave 
at a Unitarian church in St. Louis, and makes the follow- 
ing comments: ‘“‘I had also the usual difficulty here, 
as I had experienced elsewhere, of finding access to the 
spiritual sympathies of a Western congregation. It is 
not easy for a Hindu, however cosmopolitan he may be 
in his training or associations, to place himself in close 
spiritual touch with an English or an American audience. 
They may feel interested in his message, but, truth to 
say, few of them are able to enter into its inner meaning 
and significance. The East is emotional, the East is 
spiritual. The West is positive and practical. The 
spirituality of the West is cast in quite a different mould. 
The spirituality, specially, of the liberal churches hardly 
rises far beyond the prevailing ethicism of the Protestant 
consciousness. ‘There is a necessary element of mysticism 
in spirituality as it is understood by Eastern peoples. 
But mysticism is hardly appreciated, and the value of it 
in deeper religious culture is very feebly recognized, if 
recognized at all, by the general body of Protestant 
Christians, and least of all by those who have, in the 
name of reason and freedom, seceded from the great 
Protestant Communion.” 


Hot-weather Religion. 


We speak sometimes of religion as if it were a garment 
to be put on or laid aside at will. We forget that it is 
an integral and permanent part of character, the richer 
veined, the more deeply tinct and dyed with spiritual 
loveliness, the more lasting. We forget that it is not a 
thing of change like the leaves upon the trees, but an 
abiding and eternal principle. 

Mf Still there is significance in summer beauty and winter 
snows, in the delicate wood flowers of spring and the 
glowing colors of autumn, a something that may be called 
suggestively religious. We may show our religiousness 
in the great vacation time by not letting go of religion, 
by not relaxing to the point of moral flabbiness when the 
usual restraints are withdrawn and we are turned out 
to pasture, so to speak. The relaxed moral condition 
of the summer to many who are left without the whole- 
some restraints of family life is not infrequently dan- 
gerous. It is drifting along with the feeling that all 
of summer should just turn into amusement and _ ir- 
responsibility in the effort to kill time in agreeable 
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fashion, and tide over the hot months before autumn 
calls to strenuous work. 

There is a kind of religiousness in making some good 
use of the hot months, aside from the dissipation of 
newspaper reading and light and trashy novels. Neither 
is veranda life in hotels and boarding-houses profitable 
altogether for godliness. Is it not a pious act to become 
the guardians of our neighbors’ reputations, listening to 
no evil stories, indulging in no dubious innuendoes? If 
the summer cannot help us by its idleness and abandon 
to a higher style of morality, it at least should not lower 
our ideals or make us more readily receptive to unkind 
suggestions. There may not seem to be much religion 
in simple good will and gentle toleration toward the 
characters, the dress and manners, of our neighbors. 
The censorious and bitter of tongue may not seem to 
us to be entirely outside the pale of the kingdom of heaven. 
They may, on the whole, be honest and upright citizens, 
scrupulous in paying debts and fulfilling the ordinary 
duties of life, but perhaps religion lies more in the region 
of so-called trifles than we are apt to think; and trifles 
make up in the bulk the essentials of life. ‘Trifles show 
the temper and trend of the spirit. There is no other 
way of showing it. The little things that Jesus did, 
the sentences of few words he spoke, make up the body 
and soul of his teaching. He drew so many simple and 
lovely lessons from nature that we shall come short 
in following his example if we too do not find our 
spiritual sense quickened by the flowers of the field and 
the varying aspects of this exquisite summer world. 

It is religious to “‘seek peace and pursue it”’ rather than 
false excitement and hollow show. ‘The spring of the 
soul’s receptive powers, run dry in the more active and 
eager time of year, should now quietly and reposefully 
fill with good thoughts, sweet emotions, vital purposes. 
It is a time to love more tenderly, to look at life more 
sanely, to remember with a higher purpose for re- 
membering, to forget with a more generous motive to 
forget, to renew the bonds of friendship both to the 
living and the dead (so called), making the great mystic 
circle complete through faith, hope, and charity. 

Above all, hot-weather religion must include the doing 
of good to those less fortunate, to little children in the 
slums, who stifle, peak, and pine for fresh air, to the old 
who have outlived their ties, and still totter lonely and 
sad upon the brink, to the toilers who have no vacation 
all the weary year, to the sick who are fading unnoticed 
and unloved from the earth. 

When we think of all the needs, the suffering, the 
deprivations, the hopeless, barren outlooks in life, it 
seems sinful to be too light and lazy, too luxurious and 
thoughtless and unheeding, in summer time. ‘There is 
no suspension of suffering, no stay of the hand of death, 
no surcease in the pangs of hunger and the wasting of 
disease. Shall we not spend some time, therefore, in 
remembering the poor and needy for Christ’s sake? 
Shall we not, therefore, try to arouse from the sweet 
dream, the soothing, idle, luxurious life, and try to pour 
some balm into the wounds of the world? 

There are great masses of people, we are told, who 
have no religion, summer or winter. Life has been too 
hard for them to allow them to have any. It is more 
their province to curse God and die. They are here in 
our fine civilization. They are close to us in the great 
towns. They wander the country roads, picking up 
what they can. Shall we not remember such as these 
in the pleasant days of the year? It is not polite to 
speak of them, unfortunately. It is not polite to speak 
of many classes of human beings, but they are our breth- 
ren and sisters. We have no right to forget them. It 
is wrong to feel that the world will properly reform itself 
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without our aid. We cannot be excused, and leave all 
the effort of progress to other hands. The so called 
refined and polite sentiment does not always jibe with 
what we know to be religious. In hot weather, as in 
all other seasons, men will go on sorrowing and sinning, 
craving help and finding none. It is said that Satan 
takes no vacation. We do not believe in him, but what 
was once called by his name still persists in spite of all 
polite fictions. It is easy to be luxurious, ease-loving, 
careless of the world’s need, too heedful of self and 
selfish pleasures. It is difficult to be religious at any 
time, for religion is an awakened conscience and a sen- 
sitive perception of duty. It is a soul alive to what 
God demands of us, and eager to do his will. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Publication Department has in preparation about 
a dozen books for this fall. The list covers a wider range 
of subjects and is more varied in character than in any 
previous year. Beginning with President Charles W. 
Eliot’s ‘‘John Gilley’? and Augustus M. Lord’s ‘‘The 
Touch of Nature,’ and ending with J. Estlin Carpenter’s 
‘Christianity and the Religions of the World’ and 
Richard A. Armstrong’s ‘‘The Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion,’”’ a choice is offered between a character study and 
a book of folk-tales on one hand and volumes of serious 
theological import on the other. The publication of the 
last two titles begins the realization of a purpose to put 
before American readers, through the agency of this 
department, the product of some of the ablest scholar- 
ship of leading British Unitarian writers, all too little 
known on this side of the Atlantic. ‘‘Christianity and 
the Religions of the World”’ is a study, within 112 pages, 
of the differentiating characteristics of the world’s chief 
religions and the place which Christianity uniquely 
occupies among them. In ‘‘The Trinity and the In- 
carnation” the author, with singular clearness and rigid 
historical accuracy, reviews the sources of these doc- 
trines and examines their validity. Although these two 
subjects are far from new, the combined lucidity and 
compactness of treatment here given put into a small, 
easily read book the vital material of cumbersome 
treatises. Another volume of British editorship is 
called ‘‘A Book of Daily Strength,” made up of selections 
compiled by V. D. Davis from thewritings of well-known 
Unitarian authors, both British and American, one 
page for each day of the year. ‘This is the first book to 
be made up of extracts from distinctly Unitarian writers 
only (most of whom are living), and has the additional 
merit, in about half of its contents, of introducing the 
reader to some of the best Unitarian authors of England, 
while in the remaining passages he will recognize the 
more familiar friends at home. 

‘“The Wandering Host,” by David Starr Jordan, is 
an allegory illustrating in an admirable way the di- 
versity of paths into which differences of opinion in 
matters of religious doctrine lead the multitude of 
searchers after truth, The story is told in singularly 
beautiful English, and the typographical setting is in 
keeping with it. It is the handsomest book yet issued 
by the department. ‘‘The Touch of Nature,’ subtitled 
“Little Tales of Great Peoples,’’ contains a dozen or 
fifteen folk-stories of different nations, retold in his 
own language by the author, Rev. Augustus M. Lord. 
The atmosphere of the original is admirably retained, 
and the appreciative interpretation given to these tales 
of such varying character, together with the forty or 
more illustrations run in with the text, lend to the book 
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an unusual charm for either young or old. ‘‘John 
Gilley,’ by the president of Harvard, is the brief story 
of a Maine farmer and fisherman, one of ‘‘the forgotten 
millions,” in whose simple, upright, though obscure life 
is found that type of hardy character and rugged virtue 
in which lie the best hopes of the race. This is the first 
volume of a projected series to be called ‘‘True Ameri- 
can Types.” 

Coming again to books of a religious character, ‘‘The 
Supremacy of Jesus,’ by Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, 
gives us a sympathetic interpretation of the life and 
character of Jesus, with a fresh form of treatment and 
an original point of view. Our literature has long needed 
just this sort of book,—a reverent, clear-sighted, reason- 
able exposition of the essential and permanent elements 
in the life and teachings of the Man of Galilee,—the 
meaning of that life and the source of its power,—as under- 
stood by one who accepts the conclusions of the higher 
criticism and speaks from the Unitarian point of view. 
Dr. Savage will put his name-.as author to ‘‘Pillars of 
the Temple,’’ consisting of a series of chapters on cardinal 
points of Unitarian belief,—‘‘The God we Worship,” 
‘The Christ we Love,’’ and so on. In anticipation of 
the centenary of Martineau’s birth next spring a book 
of selections from his religious and devotional writings 
will be issued,—a little volume of devout thought and 
rational piety, Martineau’s works being rich in material of 
thisnature. Rev. Albert Lazenby, a pupil of Martineau’s, 
isthe compiler. And, finally, the great name of Channing 
goes twice into the fall list—once in connection with 
the reissue of the original six-volume edition of ‘‘The 
Works,” which, announced some time ago, is at last 
ready; and, again, affixed to ‘‘Discourses and Essays,”’ 
selected from his works, with an introduction, by W. 
Copeland Bowie. This contains some of the ablest and 
most applicable to present-day conditions of Channing’s 
essays, reprinted under the general heads of ‘‘Social 
Questions,’ ‘‘The Religious Life,’ and ‘‘Controversial 
Theology.” This will take the place of the present 
one-volume edition for presentation by the Association 
to theological students and settled ministers, but the 
latter will be kept for sale as heretofore. 

All in all, this is the most interesting and important 
list of publications so far offered by the Association in 
a single year. Most of the books will be ready next 
month, and all by the middle of October. A catalogue 
fully descriptive of them, and containing a list of volumes 
issued during the past two years, as well as a selected 
group of the more important titles in our general cata- 
logue, is being prepared, and will be gladly sent, when 
ready, to any one requesting it. 

C. L. StTeBBins, Publication Agent. 


Current Topics, 


SEVERE condemnation of offensive partisanship in 
federal appointments was recorded by President Roose- 
velt in a letter which he wrote to the Attorney-General 
of the United States on August 9, and which was made 
public last Friday. The occasion for the writing of the 
letter was an attempt by the United States marshal in 
the middle district of Alabama to remove a deputy 
marshal who is a Democrat in order to create a vacancy 
for the appointment of a Republican. When knowl- 
edge of the affair reached the President, he instructed 
the Attorney-General to inform the officials in Alabama 
whose conduct was under suspicion that they must 
“retain and appoint their subordinates, whose duties 
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are entirely non-partisan and non-political, on grounds 
of fitness only, and without regard to other consider- 
ations.’ ‘‘I am particularly anxious,’’ added the Presi- 
dent, ‘‘that the Federal Court in a State like Alabama 
should win the regard and respect of the people by an 
exhibition of scrupulous non-partisanship, so that there 
shall gradually be a growth, even though a small growth, 
in the knowledge that the Federal Courts and repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Department of Justice insist 
on meting out even-handed justice to all.” 
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THE appearance of three American cruisers, the 
Olympia, Baltimore, and Cleveland, in the harbor of 
Smyrna on last Friday, produced an immediate effect 
on Turkish diplomacy. On the day after the arrival 
of the European squadron, under Rear-Admiral Jewell, 
at Smyrna, a press cable message from Constantinople 
conveyed the information that the porte had conceded 
Minister Leishman’s demands for an extension of the 
rights of American citizens in Turkey to correspond 
to the rights of the subjects of the other great powers. 
Four days before the American vessels dropped anchor 
at Smyrna, Secretary Hay, in an interview with the 
Turkish minister in Washington, conveyed to the 
Ottoman diplomat the impression that the American 
government had no intention of tolerating further delay 
in the settlement of the dispute. It was understood 
that the State Department was determined to press the 
issue to a crisis, if need be, by the withdrawal of Minister 
Leishman from the Turkish capital for the time being. 
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QuITE beyond the comprehension of the Western 
mind was the unmistakable outburst of devout gratitude 
and patriotic enthusiasm with which the Russian people 
greeted the announcement on last Friday that a son 
had been born to the czarina on that day. In replying 
to the congratulations of his court on the birth of an 
heir to the throne the czar said: ‘‘I am happier at the 
birth of a son and heir than at a victory of my troops; 
for now I face the future calmly and without alarm, 
knowing by this sign that the war will be brought to 
a happy conclusion.”” The little prince, it was an- 
nounced in St. Petersburg, will be christened Alexis. 
If he lives to ascend the throne he will be designated 
Alexis II. The first Alexis was Czar of Muscovy in 
1645, and is glorified in Russian history as a conqueror 
of the Poles. Throughout Russia the news of the advent 
of a crown prince after four daughters had been born 
to the czar was greeted as a happy omen for the empire 
in war and in peace. 


THE determination of the American government to 
resist the inclusion of raw cotton and coal in the list of 
absolute contraband as defined by the Russian foreign 
office was indicated at the beginning of last week 
when the State Department published the text of a 
circular issued by Secretary Hay to American ambassa- 
dors in Europe on June ro last. In summarizing the 
American contention Mr. Hay wrote: ‘‘The recognition 
in principle of the treatment of coal and other fuel and 
raw cotton as absolutely contraband of war might ulti- 
mately lead to a total inhibition of the sale by neutrals 
to the people of belligerent States of all articles which 
could be finally converted to military uses. Such an 
extension of the principle by treating coal and other 
fuel and raw cotton as absolutely contraband of war, 
simply because they are shipped by a neutral to a non- 
blockaded port of a belligerent, would not appear to 
be in accord with the reasonable and lawful rights of 
neutral commerce.” 
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AN important chapter in the history of the Russo- 
Japanese war was written last week and at the beginning 
of this when, in a series of engagements with the Russian 
naval forces of Port Arthur and Vladivostok, the Japan- 
ese succeeded in practically annihilating the battleship 
Czarevitch and the cruisers Pallada and Rurik, and in- 
jured the remainder of the Russian vessels to such an 
extent that Russian naval power in the Far East may 
be regarded as a negligible quantity. The sea fighting 
began on Wednesday of last week when the Russian 
squadron, probably pressed by Japanese shore batteries, 
left the harbor of Port Arthur and was met by the fleet 
under the command of Vice-Admiral Togo. The result 
of the engagement was the complete dispersal of the 
Russian vessels, some of which made their way to neutral 
ports, there to be dismantled. On last Sunday. Vice- 
Admiral Kamimura’s fleet attacked the Vladivostok 
squadron issuing out of the harbor, sank the armored 
cruiser Rurik, and damaged the remaining tow vessels 
so seriously that they fled to port. 
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INTERNATIONAL interest in the perils that might arise 
out of a violation of the laws of neutrality in the present 
wat was manifested at the beginning of the week when 
the European chancelleries considered the incident in 
Chefoo Harbor on the morning of last Friday, when two 
Japanese torpedo-boat destroyers entered that port, 
seized the dismantled Russian destroyer Ryeshitelni, 
and, after a hand-to-hand fight with her commander and 
crew, towed the vessel out to sea, despite the energetic 
protests of the Chinese commandant of the port, with 
whose orders the Russians had complied by disarming 
their ship. In the opinion of even so pro-Japanese a 
centre as London the exploit of the Japanese warships 
was regarded as a distinct violation of the neutrality of 
China. In response to a vigorous protest from the Rus- 
sian minister in Pekin the Chinese authorities called 
upon the Japanese government for an immediate restora- 
tion of the Ryeshitelni and an apology. 
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THAT the division of ‘‘spheres of influence’’ in the 
northern part of the African continent by Great Britain 
and France is regarded as an accomplished fact by the 
rest of Europe was indicated last week when Karl Percy, 
the under-secretary for foreign affairs, informed the 
House of Commons that Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Italy, as well as Russia, had given their assent to the 
Egyptian clauses of the Anglo-French agreement, and 
had undertaken not to obstruct British action in Egypt 
by asking that a limit of time be fixed for the occupation 
of that country by the British. In return the British 
government had guaranteed suitable considerations for 
the subjects of those powers in Egypt. Events in Mo- 
rocco tend to a crisis, which may bring about the estab- 
lishment of a French protectorate in that country, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Anglo-French 
treaty, at an earlier date than was contemplated by 
French diplomacy. 


Brevities. 


For lack of support the Boston Jnvestigator last month 
transferred its subscription list to The Truth Seeker of 
New York. 


If a minister is to win popularity by playing games, 
he must play them so well that he will not be ridiculous; 
and then he must have a character and intellect so roomy 
that the games will form the least part of his exhibition. 


\ 
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The most powerful influence in the politics of the 
world to-day is religion. But, when religion is weighted 
down with superstition, its influence is harmful. Super- 
stitions will die, and out of them will emerge religion 
more pure and powerful than ever. 


A man when asked to make a light speech in five 
minutes may make an eloquent one in thirty minutes 
with great satisfaction to himself. But, if he could 
know the emotions of his hearers and hear their com- 
ments afterward, they would spoil his appetite and give 
him a nightmare on the following night. 


Thoughtless prayer is worse than no prayer at all, 
and is partly responsible for the decline of interest in 
piblic worstip. Prayer spoken ex tempore without 
thought may become a matter of routine, vastly less 
edifying than the ritual prayer which expresses the 
highest aspiration tested in substance and perfected in 
form by the experience of generations of worshippers. 


Letters to the Editor, 


“ Automobiling and the Small Boy.” 


To the editor of the Christian Register :-— 

Human nature is capable of strong feeling, and each 
new invention for the joy or misery of mankind has its 
friends and enemies. The automobiling craze which is 
now sweeping over us is no exception to the general 
rule, but I am surprised to read in your usually broad- 
minded Register the narrow-minded editorial, entitled 
‘‘Automobiling and the: Small Boy.” It is quite evi- 
dent that the writer does not, to say the least, share 
in the enthusiasm with which the automobile is regarded 
by a portion of the community. Though the friends 
of the motor vehicles are usually the persons who drive 
or are driven in them, it is becoming an established fact 
that the most deadly enemies to the motor vehicles often 
evince a slight enthusiasm after their first ride, become 
devoted after their second, and buy one after the third! 

It is inconceivable how conservative men and women 
who happen to drive automobiles become ‘‘unscrupulous,’’ 
‘“‘reckless,”’ ‘‘defiant of the law,” ‘‘deplorably obtuse in 
moral feeling,’ in the minds of the enemies of the motor 
vehicle, when in reality they enjoy this pastime, ex- 
ercising as great an amount of common sense, careful- 
ness, kindliness, and Christian spirit as they exercise 
in any other pleasure in their lives. 

That the average urchin in towns and cities hates the 
automobile I doubt. Examples prove to the contrary. 
The small boys love to throw their caps under the wheels 
to have them run over, love to put a pasteboard box 
where it will be crushed, just to see what is left of the 
box, and I doubt not would lie down in the road to 
be run over themselves if they did not fear ‘‘a licking”’ 
at home for doing it. They are quick to give directions 
about roads, glad to tell where water can be obtained, 
or where the nearest repair shop will enable the motor- 
ist to start afresh. Children have not the prejudices 
of their elders. The commonness of the motor vehicles 
suggests to the urchin’s mind that some Cay some 
fellow may give him a ride, and each time he sees a 
machine he wonders if his turn has come. The stone- 
throwing boy is not necessarily ‘‘hating’’ the machine 
at which he throws the stone. There is an intense 
interest in the thing that goes so fast and a desire to 
see whether it goes so fast that he cannot hit it, or, if 
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he should hit it, what would happen. It is. the old 
spirit of playing with the fire to see if it will burm him. 
Boys often throw stones at steam railroad trains. They 
do not hate these. The small boy has no: permanent 
spirit of revenge, but merely a spirit of mischievousness. 
Your article does indeed condemn the stone-throwing, 
but only in the half-hearted way that many Southern 
papers condemn lynching. Our laws recognize the right 
of the automobilists to travel the streets, but they do not 
recognize the right of children to play in the streets. 

The highway is not alone for pedestrians and vehicles 
drawn by horses. It is also for the bicycle and the 
trolley car. Why not, then, for the automobile? And, 
if also for the automobile, why must all drivers be classed 
in with the few who are sometimes reckless? Because 
one man drives his horses at an absolutely dangerous 
speed, and perhaps, when they are running away, kills 
or injures some one, it does not show that all drivers 
of horses are ‘‘exasperating the public mind”’ or endanger- 
ing public safety. ‘The railway train, the electric car, 
and the bicycle have all met with just such unreasoning 
opposition as is now greeting the motor vehicle; and, 
like its predecessors, the motor vehicle is asserting its 
usefulness, its pleasure-giving capacities, and that it is 
here to stay. To suggest that any automobilist deliber- 
ately ‘‘strews his path with disaster and death’’ is 
“rabid,” and to suggest that an automobilist should 
be hanged because he by accident kills a fellow-being 
(who may or may not have been exercising proper care 
himself) is too ‘‘drastic”’ a suggestion for the Christian 
Register. True, it is a dangerous sport, but chiefly 
dangerous to those who take part in it. Nine out of 
ten of the accidents reported in the papers injure only 
the occupants of the cars. 

Automobiling is not all ‘‘selfish pleasure.” Much of 
it is for business, and much more of it is for the legitimate 
recreation of a wide range of friends. It encourages 
‘“‘the open-air habit,’ which, in the same issue of your 
paper, President Eliot commends so strongly to Ameri- 
cans. 

These are the views of 

ONLY A PASSENGER, 

AUGUST 12, 1904. 


Is Nature Moral? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In your article, ‘‘Is Nature Moral?’ in the Register 
of July 28, you concede that God is responsible for all 
the evil and immorality or unmorality manifest in nat- 
ure and in nature’s ways. But you say further that, 
‘“‘so far as the evil which comes from the direct action 
of the human will is concerned, it is proper to say that 
there is evil which God cannot help.’ ‘‘If men are 
free to choose, they may choose evil.’ True, but all 
things and beings must move and act according to their 
nature. There is no higher freedom conceivable for an 
actor than that he be at liberty to act according to his 
nature. That is the highest freedom. And any being 
which has consciousness will in such action feel free. 

Give water consciousness, and it will feel perfectly 
free in running down hill. Give chlorine and sodium 
consciousness, and they will both have the highest sense 
of freedom in the certain rush with which they come to- 
gether in the making of common salt. 

Action contrary to the nature of an actor is incon- 
ceivable. There is no starting-point for such action. 
All things go according to their nature. 

The responsibility for the result must to thought be 
the power which makes the nature; and there seems 
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to be a break in the sequence of thought when you make 
the Creator of the universe responsible for the outcome in 
some cases and not responsible in all cases. E. W.M. 


For the Christian Register. 


Waiting Orders. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


For every high emprise, O God, 

‘Thy legions stand and wait; 

Thy trumpet never called in vain; 

Ten thousand guard each bridge and gate, 
And gladly welcome any fate? 

Pouring their life-blood out like rain, 
Counting thy service brightest gain,— 

To die for thee, their best estate. 


Thou'’st never lacked an army, Lord, for any cause, 
Thou’st never called a pioneer 

To hew-the way from wrong to right, 

But hundreds answered, ‘‘I am here.” 

By pathless roads, by far and near, 

‘Thy servants hasten day and night; 

‘Thou callest one to bear a light, 

And, lo! a million hands uprear. 


This heart is only one that wills 
Great deeds to do, thy call to know; 
But unto me no field belongs, 

No high emprise, no flag to show. 
Mine but the daily bending low 

In petty service; no great wrongs 
To right, no fearsome path to go,— 
Not even scourges, bars, and thongs. 


Yet have I need of patience, Lord, 
Within the treadmill firm to stand, 

To feel that drudgery is thine. 

In daily plod to find thy hand, 

In what I bear, and what withstand, 
What I have missed in shade and shine 
To feel thy blessed love hath planned 

4. purpose holy and divine. 
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Some great design I cannot know 
. May wait the simple, daily deed; 
Perhaps the tiniest ministry 
May answer to some mighty need. 
I like to think that thou dost heed 
My wish to glad and patient be; = 
This only would I pray and plead,— 
Where thou hast lack, O God, send me. 


London Revisited. 


BY REV, WILIAAM H. LYON. 


If the Register must have another English letter, it 
shall be about London as it seemed after nine years. 
It is but a short time in which to look for changes; but 
life moves fast nowadays, even in England. Nine years 
ago we found ourselves looking on at the overthrow of 
the Liberals, a veritable debacle, from which it seemed 
as if they never could recover. Now the Conservative 
party is fighting for its. life. Then the hand seemed 
to be turned back upon the. dial of religious history, 
and the days of ecclesiastical tyranny to be coming back 
in the shape of an education bill which delivered all 
the children into the hands of the establishment - for 
doctrinal teaching. Now the bill cowers behind the 
dwindling party that fathered it, sure to be modified 
if the party remains in power, equally sure to die when 
it is turned out. 

Again, no one would have dreamed nine years ago 
that protection would be seriously proposed by the 
most prominent politician of the nation. It does not, 
indeed, seem likely to be adopted at once; but the 
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danger is greater than its opponents are willing to confess. 
Mr. Chamberlain is no fool, and he would not have 
involved himself in a defeat which seemed to him prob- 
able or even possible. There is no question that the 
English manufacturers are pressed hard by American 
and German competitors, and that a country liable at 


‘any time to be isolated from the rest of the world by 


war cannot afford to be dependent upon those who may 
become its enemies. The question is not dead in its 
present silence, but sleeping. 

So we must not be surprised if we see changes in 
London and. its people. Happily there is not much 
alteration in the city itself, save the great widening of 
the Strand. St. Paul’s still lifts its dome in benediction 
over the busy city, and looks through the smoke to the 
Tower on the one hand and the Nelson monument on 
the other. The National Gallery keeps its selection 
(thank Heaven, not a collection) of great pictures for 
whosoever will come and look, and the silent statues, 
tablets, and tombs of the Abbey are as eloquent as ever. 
Here is that most delightful though not the safest 
conveyance, the hansom, waiting in the very station; 
and even the ‘‘tuppenny tube” has not driven off the 
streets the picturesque and many-colored omnibuses. 
Here is still that abounding vitality, as of a perfectly 
healthy body, that fills every side street with a stream 
of life, from Mile End to Shepherd’s Bush, from Hamp- 
stead to Wandsworth. ‘The first time one goes to Europe, 
he thinks London dingy and Paris the only city worth 
staying in. The second time he doubts which he likes 
the better. The third time he doubts no more, and can 
hardly get away from the homely, homelike, fascinating 
hive of English humanity. He sees under the apparent 
confusion the firm hand of law. The great tides of 
traffic that flow down the narrow channels of the streets 
are held as firmly in the hands of the police as if they 
were but threads. ‘The city is clean down through all 
its alleys and out through all its suburbs. The pave- 
ments are well made and well kept, and yet there is not 
that constant upheaval which so irritates us. The 
consequence is that London is probably the quietest 
city for its amount of motion in the world. We hear 
the great difference between England and America 
placed in the amount of haste. But the crowds in 
American streets move no faster than those in the Eng- 
lish. What strikes the returning traveller in his native 
city is not hurry, but noise, disorder, and dirt. London 
seems well governed, held in hand. New York seems 
scarcely governed at all, chaotic, dirty, a city of units. 
The noise of London is a roar. The noise of Boston 
is a rattle. One minds the rumble of the crowded 
Strand less than half a dozen wagons tumbling over a 
billowy, choppy pavement in many an American street, 
Yet the American probably appropriates as much money 
for his streets as the Englishman. 

Against the background of these larger conditions, 
however, one sees some more or less important changes. 
One which is perhaps insignificant is unmistakable,— 
the sudden increase in the use of cigarettes. This is 
probably our doing, for among the most successful 
“invasions’’ of England has been that of the American 
Tobacco Company. The number of shops that sell 
them, and the proportion between cigars and cigarettes 
displayed in the windows, have certainly grown. One 
seldom sees an Englishman now with a pipe, still, less 
seldom with a cigar, in the streets. The cigarette 
may not be smoked to a harmful extent, but it seems to 
have been accepted as a cheap cigar. It is in the mouths 
not only of youths, but of elderly men, somehow curiously 
out of keeping with their often rough and poor clothes, 
since we associate it chiefly with the ‘‘smart’’ youth or 
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the gentleman’s lounge after dinner or luncheon. What 
lies behind this change, whether an increase of smoking 
or simply a decrease of expenditure upon it, is hard to 
say; but on the only day in which I heard a debate in 
Parliament it was cigarettes that I heard discussed. 

Per contra, the nation seems to be rousing against 
the brewers and distillers. We talk of the ‘‘saloon 
power” in this country, but it is puny beside the drink 
power in England. This has the enormous advantage 
of being recognized by government. The great brewers 
have, in several cases, been knighted, so that it is said 
that the peerage is changing to the beerage. The liquor 
interest has the further advantage of being allied with 
the Church in politics. The Conservative party is made 
up of the bishops, the brewers, and society. Abhorrent 
as this alliance must be to many a good Churchman, it 
exists de facto; and last spring a bumptious officer of 
a brewers’ league warned the Church that, if it did not 
stand by beer against the present attack on the public 
house, beer would be its enemy when the question of 
disestablishment should be raised. The Bishop of Derby 
gave a very vigorous rebuke to this too open assumption 
of a coalition, but the incident was suggestive. Suppose, 
in this country, that the government should grant official 
favors to great liquor dealers as such, and that the 
-churches should seek their aid in carrying on, say, a 
movement to ‘‘put God in the Constitution,’ what 
should we say then about the ‘‘saloon power’’? 

The Nonconformists, on the other hand, are very 
generally against brewer as well as bishop. The present 
crusade against the vested interests of the beer-houses 
is largely due to their insistence. Temperance, in the 
sense of a movement against the arrogance of the drink 
power and the too great favor of the law toward it, is 
gaining ground. The temperance hotels, long by-words 
for slovenliness and inefficiency, now number among them 
some of the most comfortable caravansaries. Cheap 
still in a pecuniary sense, they are less likely to be 
‘‘cheap and nasty.” The cause suffers, there as here, 
from the stubbornness of those who seek the impossible; 
but more good sense than ever is enlisted in it. 

It is high time. The public house is a nuisance of 
the first magnitude. Here it is supported by the im- 
migrant, there by the native; here by men only, there 
by women also. A dreadful portion of the earnings 
of the working class pour into it; and the recognized 
power of the husband over his wife, in England gener- 
ally and in the working class especially, eases his con- 
science on this point. The police are skilful in keeping 
drunken men out of sight; but the signs of drink are 
unmistakable in the faces of both men and women. 
Perhaps the best antidote to the beer habit is the tea 
‘habit. The number of little shops which live largely 
on the custom of afternoon tea has much increased. 
The rooms of the Aerated Bread Company, of J. Lyons & 
Co., and other corporations, besides innumerable smaller 
concerns, are thronged between four and five in the after- 
noon. In Oxford I happened into one that was full of 
young people playing dominoes, chess, cards, etc., and 
a more fashionable resort of the same kind was found 
in Regent Street. I was told that many working people 
were willing to remain in their shops after six if they 
could have half an hour for tea earlier. In fact, the 
nation, rich and poor, busy and idle, turns to tea at this 
hour. You see the cottager in his little kitchen, and, 
if you get inside the wall that surrounds the well-to-do 
man’s home, you find his family and their callers in the 
garden over the same pleasant beverage. The man 
himself may behaving it sent into his office. The Boer 
war has led to a:tax of twopence a pound on tea. Beer 
is already more heavily taxed than in other countries, 
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but it seems a pity that the twopence might not have 
been laid upon it instead of upon the drink that cheers 
and not inebriates. 

Some curious figures have lately been made which 
show that in certain districts of London, neither the 
richest nor the poorest, more persons were found on Sun- 
day going into the public houses than into the houses of 
worship. Other figures show the certain decrease of 
church attendance, especially in the establishment, 
but also, to a serious extent, in the dissenting denomi- 
nations. The same change I found lamented in the 
smaller towns. At the same time a complaint is heard 
over the difficulty of securing young men for the ministry, 
and another over the $mall salaries which the clergymen 
already in orders are receiving. The smaller income 
from the land, on which the Church depends for its 
support, leaves a. sad number of its clergy without a 
living wage, thousands of them having between fifty 
and a hundred pounds, with sickness possible and old 
age sure. This and other more. powerful reasons are 
preventing young men of promise from taking orders; 
and it seems to me that the preaching in London has 
seriously declined in power, even in nine years. Farrar 
and Ainger are dead. Gore has been made a bishop. 
I do not even know the name of the Dean of Westminster, 
and both at the Abbey and at St. Paul’s the pulpit has 
been thoroughly disappointing, though it was ‘‘in the 
season.” At Oxford and at York the case was worse. 
As with the army and the political parties, leadership 
is lacking. On the other hand, the pastoral work of 
the Church was never so devoted. The Bishop of London, 
made such in recognition of his thoroughly apostolic 
and popular labors in the East of London, a weary, 
lovable man to see, represents the conscientious and 
saintly attention of the Church of to-day to its worship 
and its charities. 

Meantime in Farrar’s place at St. Margaret’s stands 
Canon Henson, whose Biblical heresies make Farrar’s 
‘Eternal Hope” seem the pink of orthodoxy, while 
another canon, Cheyne of Rochester, edits a Biblical 
cyclopedia which goes farther yet, and strips Jesus 
altogether of the supernatural. The clergy thus divide, 
the workers to their ritual and charities, the scholars 
to the undermining of the faith on which the work rests. 
Between them the pulpit is virtually empty, and the 
hungry sheep, not being fed, are ceasing to look up to 
it. Sunday has vastly changed. I cannot remember 
noticing before this great multitude of posters about the 
‘‘week-end,’’ meaning Sunday out of town, with as much 
of Saturday as can be added. 

If there were space, I should like to dwell on the very 
evident deterioration of the London newspapers in nine 
years. The News, the Chronicle, and the Telegraph, 
especially, have lowered their tone sadly. The Times 
is evidently in financial straits, though still on a high 
intellectual level. A swarm of vulgar papers and maga- 
zines has been hatched, and settles thick upon the rail- 
way news-stands. 

All this—the decline of religious, political, and editorial 
leadership—would be accounted for as transitional to 
something new, but not less high, were it not for a grow- 
ing sense, reluctantly confessed, of general decadence 
among the people themselves. The army reports show 
that in a generation the standard of height and girth 
has had to be lowered. The support of the imperial 
policy, with its increasing taxes, lies heavy upon a nation 
whose industrial supremacy is surely passing. The in- 
domitable British character, not the ability of generals 
or ministers, carried through the Boer war. The feel- 
ing deepens that England is growing old, and her tired 
eyes turn more and more eagerly to her young and 
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vigorous daughter across the sea. She has not always 
been a kind mother, not even in our days of stress and 
need. But, as Com. Tatnall cried when he broke through 
the laws of neutrality and steamed to the aid of British 
ships in danger, under the fire of Chinese forts, ‘‘Blood 
is thicker than water!” 


The Novel as a Pulpit. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 

We have moved into an era of a very peculiar sort. 
For some thirty or forty years past the leaders most 
influential in directing the moral opinion of the people 
have been novelists. Unconsciously, they have largely 
supplanted the minister, and become the preaching force 
of the land. Precisely why this occurred we shall not 
undertake to say, but are inclined to believe that the 
chief reason has been that the novel has not avoided 
a plain discussion of a certain class of topics, which the 
pulpit has ignored. The social evil and the relation of 
the sexes has, for at least twenty-five years, been the 
dominant topic in novel literature, from that of Tolstoi 
to that of Rev. Goss. Mr. Howells and Mr. Hardy have 
defined this discussion as Realism. It makes but little 
difference under what term the debate is served to us, 
provided the outcome works well for the moral character 
of citizens and society. 

Even our school curriculum has been emasculated of 
the most essential part of psychological discussion. You 
could not guess from anything that appears in the school 
books that boys and girls differ from each other, except 
in mental characteristics, or that the most vital of all 
questions for the community and themselves is that 
they shall understand and be so taught as to live honestly 
before God and with each other. Open your Bibles, 
and answer the question, Did Moses ignore the sexual 
relations, or did he not undertake religiously to 
direct his people in matters that underlie individual 
manhood and honest homes? Did Jesus, while declining 
to touch on such questions as war and civic liberty, 
overlook those matters of life and character involved 
in sex? He went so far, in fact, as to lay down the law 
of divorce. Does common sense defend -us in the course 
we have taken in our churches and schools? 

Fortunately, the modern novel came to fill a great 
gap. That it has done unmixed good we do not affirm. 
On the contrary, we believe that a very large share of 
the social mischief which characterizes the present day 
is due to the almost universal distribution of shallow 
comment and undigested discussion on the part of un- 
equipped novel writers. Nothing but evil can come 
from holding such books as ‘‘Anna Karenina’’ and 
“Resurrection”’ to be religious and just interpretations 
of Christianity. Fortunately, this sort of writing no 
longer holds an authoritative position. Novels of this 
character are losing both popularity and influence. A 
surfeit of realism has sickened the public conscience, 
and is rapidly bringing about a revolt. A new Puritan- 
ism is not impossible. We mean a new uprising of 
conscience against moral laxity. A great class of in- 
telligent readers may for a time be led away from the 
most rigid interpretations of conscience; but they can- 
not be led away for all time. The social pendulum 
Swings back again, under the dictate of that eternal 
law which constitutes the life of humanity. 

Tt was necessary to find out by a very frank discussion, 
forbidden in church and school, just about what good 
could come-from a relaxation of the marriage bond. 
The novel has gone a long way in the discussion of this 
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question, whether it has arrived at any definite conclusion 
or not. Something else is now needed than an irrespon- 
sible lot of teachers, who must in the nature of the case 
be largely controlled by commercial motives. Can the 
Church win back its position as teacher of social morals, 
or must it content itself with pointing the way into 
another and better life, the speaking ex cathedra of 
etertiity? Here is a practical question, and one that 
we cannot escape. It is not an easy problem to solve. 
Certain it is that we have been facing a dissolution of 
the home. It is not divorce alone and its frequency 
that compels us to speak, but the very general readiness 
to shift all family obligations upon public organizations, 
while mother and father devote themselves to business 
or pleasure. The whole subject of manhood, woman- 
hood, and childhood, is involved; and the question 
cannot be regulated by legislation based on the moral 
law as discussed by our novelists. 

In another but cognate direction the novel has been 
doing us a service that might well be once more rele- 
gated to the school and the church. It has gone a long 
way to abolish ugliness as an ideal.. Righteousness no 
longer consists in depreciation of the body or in de- 
spising the beautiful. The novel has persisted in asso- 
ciating the beautiful with woman; and in this it has 
rendered the age more chivalric and umselfish. If it 
has not quite reached the best ethical standard, it has 
certainly made the lower ones very hateful. It has had 
the good sense to understand its audience, and to appeal 
to natural faculties rather than to abuse those faculties 
as of the earth and earthy. Before twenty-five years 
of age young people are sentimental. They must be 
addressed as such. The novel has done this. Religion 
should do it, recognizing the glory and the| joy of life 
and the kinship of the beautiful and the good. 


The Qualifications of a Good Hearer. 


BY REV. HENRY T. SECRIST. 


To find a good hearer is almost as difficult as to find 
a good speaker. Good physical organs form only the 
elementary requirement. Other qualifications are nec- 
essary. If some test should be applied to hearing, as 
to speaking, many a person would be voted not accepta- 
ble. 

Some of the qualifications may be in the nature of 
an endowment, others must be acquired. To hear well 
is a fine accomplishment. Many good words are missed, 
not by intention or heedlessness, but by lack of ca- 
pacity. A school or a club for the training of hearers 
might be a wise innovation, 

One qualification for good hearing is proper prepa- 
ration. ‘The person who is willing to spend time listen- 
ing to an address must not come to it tired out. He 
must be ready to hear. He must be alert. He must 
have strength enough for response, if what is spoken 
deserves it. The wreck or remnant of a.man may get 
some benefit from a lecture, but it cannot give good 
hearing. It takes strength to appreciate as well as to 
originate and to present. Some need quiet, others need 
awakening. All need to be in a wholesome condition. 

The competent hearer is able to allow some things to 
be assumed. This may come better after an acquaintance 
with the speaker. Even then the hearer has a part in 
producing it. But, to some extent, it must be present 
at every hearing which is effective. Some statements 
need not be made. The hearer takes them for granted. 
Time need not be spent on minute qualifications. The 
hearer makes them as a matter of course. He does 
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not require parentheses and foot-notes but is ready to 
follow the main line of thought. Of axiomatic princi- 
ples and of incidentals the good hearer neither demands 
nor expects treatment. 

To be willing to overlook slight imperfections is a 
necessary qualification. Even the best speakers make 
not only slips of the tongue, but slips of the mind as well. 
The fitting word in some cases will not come, and the 
ungrammatical form will occasionally appear. No hearer 
of good judgment will become insensitive to such im- 
perfections. They should jar. Yet they do not trap 
him and hold him, for he is following the thought that 
is given with prevailing good form. 

A qualification which should be separated that it 
may be made distinct is the receptive attitude. The 
good hearer wants to receive something. 

There is a place in him where a thought may enter 
and find itself at home. The consent of the will to hear 
is not enough for him. He never goes for the purpose 
of merely finding out whether the speaker agrees with 
him. There is in him more of the learner than of the 
spectator. His nature is ready to absorb what is 
suited to it. If nothing offered is suited to him, nothing 
is taken; but his part has been done. What is for him 
becomes his naturally and without surprise. What is 
not for him falls off because there is no place of contact. 
The mind is trained to receive by a process of natural 
selection. A welcome awaits the friendly truth. 

The good hearer is capable of giving the best inter- 
pretation. The standard for the judgment of sentences, 
as of life, isthe best. If there are two possible meanings, 
the favorable one is accepted, at least until further 
proof is gained. Any discourse may be ruined by a 
hearer who is continually looking for its poorest parts. 
Undoubtedly, to give the best interpretation always 
requires the large mind. Then it must be added that 
the good hearer requires the large mind. But the large 
mind may belong to the plain man as well as to the 
cultivated. Here, too, it is better to err on the side 
of mercy, to give the best undeserved rather than the 
worst undeserved. 

And the good hearer is not easily discouraged. If 
he does not get anything once, he will go again. If 
he does not get anything in one place, he will go to an- 
other. Great words come rarely. Long waiting has 
always been necessary. Much will be forgiven if only 
the word of genuine worth is finally heard. So the good 
hearer’s eagerness is tempered with patience. He comes 
undisturbed to any speaker, well equipped and expectant. 

Boston, Mass. : 


The Good of Life. 


Have you not received faculties by which you may 
support every event of life? Have you not received 
greatness of soul? Have you not received a manly 
spirit? Have you not received patience? What sig- 
nifies to me anything that happens while my soul is above 
it? What shall disconcert, or trouble, or appear griev- 
ous to me? Shall I neglect to use my powers to that 
purpose for which I received them, and shall I lament 
and groan at every casualty? 

Pray what figure do you think Hercules would have 
made if there had not been a lion, and a hydra, and a 
stag, and unjust and brutal men, whom he expelled and 
cleared away? And what would he have done if none 
of these had existed? Is it not plain that he would have 
wrapped himself up and slept? In the first place, then, 
he would never have become a Hercules by slumbering 
away his whole life in such delicacy and ease; or, if he 
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had, what good would it have done? What would have 
been the use of his arm and his strength, of his patience 
and greatness of mind, if such circumstances and sub- 
jects of action had not roused and exercised him? Any 
one thing in the creation is sufficient to demonstrate a 
Providence to a humble and grateful mind. 

How shall we believe you good legislators when you 
say, ‘‘We allow none to be educated but the free!” For 
the philosophers say, ‘‘We allow none to be free but the 
wise.”’ 

If one eats with justice, and with gratitude, and fairly 
and temperately and decently, must he not also eat to 
the divine acceptance ? : 

What can I do, a lame old man, but sing hymns to 
God? Were I a nightingale, I would act the part of a 
nightingale; were I a swan, the part of a swan, but, since 
I am a reasonable creature, it is my duty to praise God. 
This is my business: I do it, and I call on you to joim in 
the same song.—F pictetus. 


Vacations. 


“What shall you do this summer?” 
“Nothing!” I stanchly said; 
“Neither books nor Chautauqua nor Concord 
Shall claim my tired head. : 


“ T shall lie at length in the sunlight 
And count the pine-tree plumes, 
And fill my senses with silence 
And the odor of clover blooms. 


“T shall stand and stare, like the cattle, 
At the rim of the earth and sky, 
Or sit in the lengthening shadows 
And see the sweet days die. 


“T shall watch the leaping squirrels 
And the patient, creeping ants, 
And learn the ways of wee wood folk 
In their unmolested haunts. 


‘And perchance in the hush that follows 
The struggle to be wise, 
Some truth which was coy beforetime 


May take me by surprise.” 
—Henrieita R. Eliot. 


The Crown of all Things. 


BY REV. W. F. SKERRYE. 


Man belongs to God, and God belongs to man. Man 
by his nature is peculiarly adapted to God. God by his 
nature is peculiarly adapted to man. Each completes 
the other. As man without God would lack the essen- 
tial quality which makes him man, so God without man 
would lack the essential quality which attracts and 
rouses the loyalty and reverent service of the world 
to-day; that is, the quality of Fatherhood. 

But this talent for God, or faculty for goodness, must 
be developed, as must any other talent or faculty; and 
in either case the process of development must be in ac- 
cordance with the same law. If one would become suc- 
cessful in his chosen career, he must put himself into the 
essential atmosphere and envirorment of that career 
where he will be in close touch with its best traditions, 
surrounded by its works, and taught\to live in its ways 
till the vital and distinguishing qualities belonging to it 
become his qualities. This is true of every career worth 
speaking of, and most true of the most difficult; for the 
larger talent needs the larger development. 

If a man will develop his capacity for God, he must 
familiarize himself with the divine traditions, study the 
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works, and endeavor to imitate the ways of God. To 
this end there are many commonplace means that I need 
not dwell upon. For this reason and to this end we have 
churches, charities, and all the round of expression of 
Christian good willin our communities. In so far as any 
heartily yield themselves to these forms of activity, they 
find their appreciation of them increasing. Others often 
wonder why it is that these persons find so much of in- 
terest in the quiet and often outwardly uninteresting 
performance of churchly, charitable, and philanthropic 
service. But they would just as wisely wonder why the 
student engineer is enamoured of his apparently uninter- 
esting narrow round of duties in class-room and labo- 
ratory, ot why the artist-to-be will gladly live on meagre 
fare and go shabbily clothed for the privilege of spending 
some precious years in the study of canvas painted by 
men dead centuries ago. For the reason in every case 
is one and the same. Each: one, by self-denial and con- 
secration to his chosen work, has discovered his ability 
for it, developed the faculty or faculties for which it 
calls, and found a reward beyond all price or description 
in seeing and feeling the great hidden heart of the life 
reveal itself, where no heart had seemed to be. 

But the ordinary round of Christian worship and ser- 
vice does not attract all. There are those who are not 
interested in the biography of Jesus, who fail to find in- 
spiration in the ceaseless, changeless round of the Church’s 
activities. However much this is to be regretted, it is 
true. For such persons the religious faculty, or what I 
have called the talent for God, must find some other 
means of development and a different avenue of expres- 
sion. This does not mean that duty can be neglected, 
but that duty is differently interpreted by different in- 
dividuals. It is the duty of all, and found at last to be 
the highest pleasure as well, to develop every talent to 
its utmost. But, if one sees God reflected from the 
Bible’s pages, another from Browning’s, and a third from 
nature’s book, instead of carping or criticising, we should 
be glad that God may be reached in many ways. 

Apply the test where we will, the result is the same. 
The crown of our life is God, or, to put it as at the be- 
ginning, the discovery of our adaptability to God, and 
the application of that fact in daily life. Suppose now 
that when he had discovered the fact beyond doubt, that 
he was God’s man, and that God is the complement and 
crown of his manhood, a man were resolutely to endeavor 
to develop his nature in accordance with these facts, 
what might be the result? Suppose that, when he was 
tempted to dishonesty, he should say, ‘‘I know and am 
persuaded that, if I yield to the temptation, I shall taint 
the blood of my descendants with a corresponding moral 
weakness for a hundred years,” or that, being tempted to 
connive at oppression or corruption in politics, he should 
boldly affirm his conviction of the truth that, in so far as 
he yielded, he, a free man, rejoicing in his freedom, would 
be robbing his own friends and neighbors of their free 
rights, making heavier the burden of those who must ever 
look to their leaders for light and help, and degrading 
the cause of free government for generations. Suppose 
that holding such convictions, being tempted to brutish 
indulgence, a man should declare, ‘‘I know and am per- 
suaded that, in so far as I yield, I open the gate into a 
long road wherein those who shall be branded with my 
name, and cursed with my blood, shall fight a losing 
battle, and miserably die, slain by my hand as truly as if 
I had struck the blow; that, in so far as I yield, I ordain 
for the generations that are to follow me, not peace, 
happiness, and good will, but the cry of the orphan, the 
despair of the prison, and the lengthening of the long 
night to all who sit in darkness.”’ 

Or how will it be when every father will say, ‘‘I know 
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that, in so far as I am coarse, rough, or profane, my boys 
will be the same,” when the mother will affirm, ‘‘We 
know that, if we are given to idle gossip, to impatience, 
to a lack of neat and gentle ways, our daughters will 
follow us”? And how might it be if all fathers and 
mothers united in saying and living, ‘‘We know and are 
persuaded that, in so far as we resolutely and bravely 
endeavor to be patient, earnest, considerate, gentle- 
mannered, and high-minded men and women, our chil- 
dren shall be the same, and their time shall be the very 
crown of all time’? Then, I think, would be the full, 
fair tide of man’s life in God, and the divine event toward 
which the whole creation moves would not be far off 
but near.—F rom a Recent Sermon. 


The Patriarch of the Brahmo-Somaj. 


BY P. C. MOZOOMDAR, 


Fully e'ghty-eight years of age, every hair of his head 
and face white as snow, tall, pale, and spectral, almost 
sightless and deaf, dressed in a white flowing robe, there 
reclines on his couch Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore, 
the venerable patriarch of the Brahmo-Somaj. The 
word Maharshi means a great sage,—sage and saint. 
Refined, fair, princely in his features, he still retains a 
good deal of the grace and dignity of his personal presence 
of other years. Numbers go ona sort of pilgrimage to the 
great sage. ‘There is free access for every one. He has 
a word of sympathy and blessing for them all. His ex- 
perience is very great and manifold, his culture is of a 
very high order, his services to the Brahmo-Somaj are 
unrivalled in this way. Ram Mohun Roy founded the 
Brahmo-Somaj in 1831, and died only two years after- 
ward in England. Maharshi Devendra Nath, then a 
very young man and master of great wealth, took up and 
safeguarded the Somaj as no one did, gave it a creed, 
gave it an organization, a form of worship, an imposing 
local habitation, a printing-press, which issued a vernacu- 
lar journal of great influence. Keshub Chunder Sen 
joined as his disciple, as his spiritual son and successor, 
many years afterward. He lived before Keshub as he 
has lived after him, and always maintained the loftiness 
and sacredness of his position. When such a man pub- 
lishes a part of his autobiography, it has remarkable in- 
terest for all. 

The public was long expecting the appearance of this 
book because we all knew it had been ready years ago. 
Now that it has appeared, it is eagerly read and highly 
valued by the community. The only pity is, being 
written in Bengali, the autobiography cannot be read by 
all India, not to say England and America. So much 
of the history of the growth of the mind of Maharshi 
Devendra Nath Tagore is the history of the internal and 
external growth of religious reform in India in its early 
days that his self-descriptions cannot fail to interest 
every student of the spiritual development of modern 
India. Unfortunately, those who do not read Bengali 
cannot have original access to it. But we daresay it 
will be translated some day by a competent man. The 
Maharshi is a born master of artistic moods and ex- 
quisite forms of expression. He is one of the chief 
makers of present-day Bengali style, at least in Brahmo- 
Somaj literature. The autobiography teems with char- 
acteristic beauties of conception and composition, for- 
cible original sentiment possessed by few works in the 
vernacular. The Maharshi’s position in the Brahmo- 
Somaj is so great that the first awakening of the sense 
of religion in his mind must be a most interesting study. 
He begins thus: ‘‘My grandmother [Dzdima] used to be 
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very fond of me. My sleeping, sitting, eating, all was 
at her side. When her time of death approached, and 
she was taken to die on the banks of the Ganges at Nim- 
tolla Ghat, I followed the procession. She was put 
under a tiled shed, and I was with her there always. 
On the day previous to her death I was sitting on a 
coarse mat near the shed at the Burning Ghat. It was a 
full-moon night, the place of cremation was near. They 
were singing near Didima [grandmother] this hymn, 
‘Will such a day ever come that, uttering the name of 
Hari [God], my life will leave my body?’ ‘The singing 
faintly reached my ears in the night wind. At this op- 
portune moment a strange sense of the unreality of all 
things entered my mind. I was as if no longer the same 
man. <A strong dislike of wealth arose. The coarse 
bamboo mat I sat upon seemed my proper seat, carpets 
and costly spreadings seemed hateful. In my mind 
arose a joy unfelt before. I was eighteen years of age 
at the time. So long I had been immersed in pleasure 
and self-indulgence, never reflected on religious knowl- 
edge. What was religion, what was God, I never in- 
quired. The resigned tranquillity of that cremation 
ground was simple and natural. I could scarcely con- 
tain the joy. Language is weak in such cases. How 
can I make people understand what I felt? No inference 
of logic could produce such joy. God waits for oppor- 
tunity to pour it out in the heart, and I knew that at 
the fitness of time he vouchsafed it unto me.”’ - An ordi- 
nary young man would make light of such experience, 
and relapse into his usual course, but Devendra was no 
ordinary young man. It meant his conversion. This 
account of his conversion differs characteristically from 
other notable conversions, for instance, of Saint Paul,-of 
Sakya Muni, Chuitanya, or Saint Augustine. These great 
men were visited, more or less, by the agony of repen- 
tance or the desolateness of renunciation, while our Ma- 
harshi’s first impulse of religion was an overbearing im- 
pulse of inexpressible joy. But this joy was soon to 
be followed by depression and sadness. He says: ‘‘It 
was my effort to get back the joy of the night previous 
to Didima’s [grandmother’s] death, but I never got it 
back. At this time the state of my mind was continued 
despondency and indifference to the world.’’ He quotes 
as an opposite instance that of the classical Naroda, who, 
when a boy, lived with his mother in the Asram of a 
Rishi (sage), where he learnt from holy men the way 
to the ecstatic vision of God. . When, after his mother’s 
sudden death, he betook to the forest for the contem- 
plation and communion he loved, he had only a mo- 
ment’s vision of God; but it soon disappeared, and Na- 
roda heard a voice in the air: ‘‘In this life thou shalt see 
me no more. Those whose hearts are not pure, who are 
not accustomed to yoga [communion with the spirit of 
God], can never see me. That I once showed myself in 
thy heart is because I wanted to excite thy love for me.” 
Devendra’s case at that time was just the same. ‘‘Great 
grief was in my heart. All sides were full of darkness. 
The temptations of the world had ceased, but the sense 
of God was no nearer. All earthly and heavenly com- 
fort was equally withdrawn. Life was dried up, the 
world was a graveyard. There was neither happiness 
nor peace in anything.’’ He thus labored under a long 
fit of the deepest depression. In that sorrowful fit he 
gave away valuable articles of dress and furniture to 
anybody who asked for them. He spent long hours in 
solitude, sitting on a tomb in a public garden. He 
studied various English philosophical works without any 
apparent benefit. But this darkness of grief was a form- 
ative, not destructive, condition of the mind. He ac- 
quired simple and natural conceptions of God and the 
soul’s relation with God. ‘These were all drawn almost 
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exclusively from the facts and suggestions of external 
nature,—sun, moon, stars, trees, a boatman shouting, 
a mother nursing her child. Such objects showed either 
the intelligence or the power or the love or the infinity 
of the Godhead. 

There was a second awakening which also came in 
the same unexpected way. ‘‘When I was in this de- 
pressed state of mind,” says Devendra in his autobiog- 
raphy, ‘‘one day a torn page from some Sanskrit book 
fluttered past mein the wind. Out of curiosity I picked 
it up, but found I could understand nothing.’’ He was 
not versed in Sanskrit at the time. He gave orders to 
his Brahmin attendant that the page should be imme- 
diately translated. In the evening, after his return 
from office, he sent for the translation, and learnt that 
the page contained a passage from the Upanishads, 
The sense was as follows: ‘‘Whatsoever is in this world 
is encompassed by God. Avoid all sin, and enjoy divine 
happiness. Do not covet the riches of other men.” 
‘‘When I heard this explanation, the nectar from paradise 
streamed into my soul. I had been waiting to receive 
the response from men’s sympathy. Now the very di- 
vine voice descended to respond to my heart, my desire 
found its fulfilment. The keenness of my sorrow was 
because I lost all kinds of comfort in heaven or earth. 
I could take no delight in worldly things, I could feel no 
joy in God. But, when the divine voice enjoined that 
I should renounce worldly pleasures and have my de- 
light in God only, I obtained all that I craved for. I was 
immersed in joy. This was not from the inference of 
my own poor intellect, but out of the voice of God him- 
self.”’ 

Now from the beginning Devendra had a fondness for 
Sanskrit learning. Its authority and sanction he al- 
ways prized. But this was checked by a slowly grown 
impression that the Sanskrit books contained nothing 
but pantheistic or idolatrous speculations. When, how- 
ever, he unexpectedly found that the Upanishads not 
only contained pure theistic truths, but had the power 
of conveying a mighty spiritual assurance and a mighty 
spiritual comfort to the troubled heart, the whole de- 
votion and love of his nature was kindled. Hencefor- 
ward he held to the Upanishads only in the daily progress 
toward his appointed goal. He brooded over, spiritual- 
ized, and assimilated every word he read in the Upani- 
shads. He ceaselessly recited and committed it to mem- 
ory. It was as it were the bread of his soul and the 
breath of his nostrils. ‘‘All the deepest significances 
were thus revealed to me.” 

Devendra Nath was about twenty-five years of age 
then, and he had not known much nor at all entered 
the Brahmo-Somaj which Raja Ram Mohun Roy had 
founded some years ago. He had a religious society of 
his own, with a vernacular journal very ably conducted. 
His simple religion was the outcome of the impulse of 
his own fervid heart, fed by the diligent study of the 
Vedanta under the Brahmin Pundit, then the chief 
teacher of the Brahmo-Somaj, which institution was 
languishing under his ministry. But now Devendra 
conceived the wish of visiting the Brahmo-Somaj, with a 
view to whether and how far he could find his way to 
join it. The visit of Maharshi Devendra to the Brahmo- 
Somaj, about 1842, proved the turning-point both of 
his own life and that of the movement itself. He came, 
he saw, he conquered. Henceforward he was not only 
the leader, but the absolute all of the Somaj. The com- 
mittee was his making: he ruled it. The bulk of the 
expenses he paid. The monthly journal he controlled. 
He took means to increase the attendance at the weekly 
services. He drafted a form of public divine service, 
still the basis of other forms of service subsequently 
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adopted. He drew up a form of declaration of faith in 
the first principles of the Somaj which is still in vogue. 
He compiled a great variety of texts from the Upanishads 
and other Sanskrit books, and recast them into purely 
theistic shape, with the object of expounding the theology 
of the Brahmo-Somaj, as well as laying down a code of 
ethics. He discouraged idolatrous worship and ceremony 
of every kind by his personal example, which in those 
days cost him a good deal of popularity and personal 
pain. His activities were manifold; but over them all 
there was an intense glow of spirituality, a profound 
faith and love of God, a deep and genuine devotedness 
to the cause of simple theistic religion. No one until 
then exemplified these virtues in the Brahmo-Somaj. 

This was more than half a century ago, in the early 
fifties. He was sometimes opposed by his own com- 
mittee in certain essential things both of belief and or- 
ganization. He was so exceedingly sensitive on such 
things that rather than yield in a single point he would 
wash his hands of all connection with the public. His 
ardent principle was to preserve undimmed the light of 
God’s face in his soul at the cost of everything, if neces- 
sary. With this view he developed a taste for continu- 
ous travel and intense contemplation. He went on long 
voyages in the river Ganges, sat up in the open air for 
hours, visited the great cities of Upper India, and wound 
up by a hermitage in the Himalayas which extended 
over two years. During all these protracted absences, 
as during his activity in Calcutta, he continually refined 
and exalted his spiritual nature by brooding on the 
texts of the Vedanta and other Hindu scriptures, which 
brought out and perfected his lofty religious instincts 
more and more fully. On the other hand, he reflected 
the light of his own soul on these texts, and read into 
them an esoteric meaning they did not have to other 
people. In the enthusiasm of his faith he combined 
different parts of different texts into new forms, giving 
them a solidarity and an interpretation they did not 
originally bear. To the most straight-laced evangelical 
the Protestant Bible had no greater authority and in- 
spiration than the Upanishads had for Maharshi De- 
vendra. It nourished and deepened every faculty in 
him, and in his eighty-eighth year keeps every mental 
power fresh and vivid and responsive as ever before. 
To the men of the Brahmo-Somaj, and to not a few out- 
siders, he isan object of true veneration. In times of great 
worldly trouble, in times of dire sorrow, at the death 
of the dearest relatives, in crises of sickness which re- 
peatedly led him to death’s door, he has again and again 
shown a calmness of endurance and reality of trust in 
God rarely to be met with in this or any country. His 
princely generosity, his boundless impulses, his extraor- 
dinary intelligence, his unfailing goodness to his de- 
pendants and friends, his tireless courtesy to all who 
approach his bed, have invested him in a sort of super- 
natural glow which affects every one. He is really a great 
sage and a great saint. Who, in these days of pseudo- 
revivalism, has studied the great Hindu scriptures so 
devoutly and incessantly as Maharshi Devendra Nath? 
Who has been so perfectly faithful to the national Hindu 
ideal and Hindu spirit? Yet how few among our noisy 
reformers really recognize his position and his services! 
It is because he has never been an image worshipper 
and a Hindu pantheist. 

One curious fact here comes to notice. Against three 
things had Maharshi Devendra pledged himself from his 
earliest age,—(1) popular image worship; (2) Vedantic 
pantheism; (3) the religion of Christians. The first 
two one may let alone, but his attitude against Chris- 
tianity has been as unrelenting as persistent. He never 
consciously learnt a thing from the Bible or the Christian 
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missionaries. He, of course, knows the English language, 
but has seldom or never used it in his writings and 
preachings. Even he ignores the Christian dates in his 
documents and records. The Christian chronology is 
just now in universal use in India in these days; but he 
always uses the current Hindu dates, and thus some- 
times puzzles his readers. One chief cause of his disas- 
trous separation from Keshub Chunder Sen was the lat- 
ter’s love for Christ and Christianity. He loves to re- 
cite now and again a verse from Dewan Hafiz, the Sufi 
poet, or Guru Wanak, the Sikh prophet; but never a line 
from Bible has he ever quoted. In present-day India, 
then, so saturated with Christian influences, it has been 
possible for a cultivated man to become a great theistic 
teacher without taking account of Christian influences 
or accepting Christian help and sympathy of any kind. 
Unconsciously and indirectly, perhaps, these influences 
have penetrated him; but his religious life has been the 
result of the absorbed study of the Upanishads. 

I admit in the case of Keshub Chunder Sen, or in my 
own case, Devendra’s teaching made at one time very 
deep impression. We have not been able to outgrow 
it. Even now in occasional intercourses his magical 
utterances call back the old thrill and the old relation- 
ship. But Keshub and I began to grow in other direc- 
tions and toward other ideals from many decades ago. 
Other social and spiritual problems have presented them- 
selves to us, other relationships have been developed, 
other courses of thought and action have forced them- 
selves on us. Though our reverence for Maharshi De- 
vendra has not diminished, his theism may mean no 
more than simple Hindu theism. But the Brahmo- 
Somaj has now grown into the ideal of universal theism, 
natural as well as revealed,—trevealed in the Upanishads, 
revealed in the Bible, above all things revealed in the 
life and character of Jesus Christ and the indwelling 
spirit of the living God. 

One fact, however, remains undisputed. That three 
such men as Ram Mohun Roy, Devendra Nath Tagore, 
and Keshub Chunder Sen have been successively raised 
in three quarters of the same century, in connection with 
the same religious movement, proves not only the great 
destiny of that movement, but proves also that the spir- 
itual genius of the old Aryans still glows in the heart 
of the modern Hindus; and it indicates future possibili- 
ties which none may ignore. 


Spiritual Life. 


I care for myself. The more solitary, the more friend- 
less, the more unsustained I am, the more I will respect 
myself.—Charlotte Bronté. 

ad 


Without thought, grave, deliberate, self-conscious 
thought, life will run shallow in every channel. Every 
active duty needs to build foundations downward through 
habits of quiet thought.—Selected. 


wt 


You must work with God in holy fear and trembling 
earnestness, and then the happy result is sure. He gives 
the powers, but you must exercise them; he gives the 
opportunities, but you must improve them; he sends 
down his Holy Spirit to your side, but you must open 
wide the door of your heart and give it a cordial welcome. 
The divine and the human must work together, in, with, 
and for each other, and then you will enter the kingdom 
of God,—Kuchard Metcalf, 
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For the Christian Register. 
An Old Piano in a House near 
San Diego. 


BY ARTHUR UPSON. 


Brave forty-niner, whom the light 
And uneventful modern hours 
Each brings, allusive, recondite, 
The thrill of olden hopes and powers,— 


Dull rosewood, with your yellow keys 
By yearning, toiling fingers worn, 
You quiver yet with harmonies 
Of seas that dash around the Horn; 


For every idle, swinging door, 

Each step unsoft that stirs the room, 
Remind you of the surf-flung shore 

And sad chords of the breakers’ boom. 


Sometimes within your carven she} 
Wistful the vibrant voices go, 

And unremembered people dwell 
Beyond your fretted portico. 


What spirit of the venturous years, 
Having spent life for gold instead, 

Claims here too late his long arrears 
Of love and music forfeited? 


The restless grandsire with you blown 
Around the beaten continents,— 

Finds he no song where he has flown 
Like yours he answers to from thence? 


Yellowstone Park. 


| BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Il. 

Our next day’s journey, a drive of nine 
miles, took us to Old Faithful Inn and Upper 
Geyser Basin. ‘This is the centre of wonders, 
the very heart of the mystery, The inn 
itself, recently built entirely of logs, is a piece 
of American architecture so unique and beau- 
tiful it ought not to be passed over in si- 
lence. On our way we called at the Midway 
Basin to take a look at the prismatic lake, 
unrivalled for loveliness among all the gem- 
like beauty of these springs. The Divine 
Artist has here created pictures in the chemic 
substances of earth, air, and water that no 
pen can describe. ‘The splendor of a tropi- 
cal sunset, rich in all the hues of sun and 
fire, of gold and precious stones, can alone 
approach it in glow and blending of rare and 
delicate tints. It has the cunning of the 
rainbow and the Aurora borealis in its shad- 
ing, and is so pellucid you know not where 
air begins and water ends. 

Directly in front of the new inn and a few 
hundred yards away is Old Faithful, the 
most famous geyser of the Yellowstone. It 
steams continually, like a gigantic tea-kettle; 
but every sixty-five minutes, with commend- 
able promptness, it spouts in a great thun- 
derous burst of sound to the height of ninety 
feet. It is plume-like in its waving beauty, 
a vast white feather reaching to the clouds. 
It tosses its jewels so lightly, you are fain to 
believe there is some great magician below 
who is giving this magnificent exhibition. 
But Old Faithful is only one of many geysers 
in this fertile field of the upper basin. Little 
and big, they must number twenty or more; 
but the others are more capricious in their 
times of going off, and have not that sense 
of strict responsibility that seems to pertain 
to Old Faithful. The geysers seem alike in 
their explosive fits, and yet there is.a differ- 
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ence. There is a strong convulsion, a mag- 
nificent burst of sound in Old Faithful when 
it spouts, and also a considerable variation 
in the height of its columns. You never tire 
of witnessing the phenomenon, and the won- 
der grows each time. In the space of two 
miles the ground is covered with strange 
incrustations, hollow to the footfall, and 
streaming with the overflow of the numer- 
ous hot springs. The largest geysers in the 
park, the Grand and the Giant, are found 
just here. Around them are clustered nu- 
merous stnaller ones,—the Beehive, the 
Castle, the Lion, Lioness, and the Two Cubs. 
The Grand is uncertain in its time of spout- 
ing. The Giant is supposed to go off once 
in eight days, but may not come to time. 
It throws up a column of hot water two hun- 
dred feet in height, and is- mysteriously con- 
nected with the lesser geysers, some of which 
spout in company with it, while others run 
dry for the time being. The loveliest hot 
springs are found here, tinted like exquisite 
flowers, and-so named,—Daisy, Forget-me- 
not, Morning-glory. The latter has a trum- 
pet-shaped bed, in which it rests,—a thing of 
ethereal loveliness, too fair for earth. The 
Oblong Geyser and the Punch-bowl are so 
unlike anything seen in familiar nature, one 
has a puzzled feeling of having strayed into 
another planet by mistake. 

After nightfall the hotel people send a 
search-light on Old Faithful, as it leaps into 
the sky. There it shines like a gigantic 
golden pillar of light climbing far up in the 
heavens, all its pearls and diamonds turned 
to opaline splendor. Strange it is to wake 
in the night and hear this great earth clock 
growling and roaring in obedience to some 
unknown secret mandate. At an early hour 
of the morning Old Faithful was going off 
merrily, and with it half a dozen other 
geysers, little and big, all saluting the rising 
sun that turned them to flame. 

On that day we passed the great divide 
between Atlantic and Pacific streams, over 
8,400 feet high. On the mountain the tem- 
perature fell to a low point. Great masses 
of snow covered the slopes in mid-June. 
The road ran between heaps eight and ten 
feet high. For days, gangs of men had been 
shovelling a way out of this lingering winter. 
Great ‘“‘chuck” holes made travelling a series 
of bumps and bounces and hurtling leaps. 
But we passed without an upset, and at last 
reached the Yellowstone Lake, over 7,700 
feet high, one of the highest lakes in the 
world above sea level, and certainly one of 
the most beautiful. Its waters of a lovely 
electric blue spread like the thumb and 
fingers of a great hand, and are surrounded 
by a chain of lofty snow-capped mountains. 
One peculiar feature is a hot spring in the 
lake a few yards from the shore, bubbling 
with intensely hot water. The lake abounds 
in many varieties of fish, among them an 
excellent trout. It is said that the fisher 
man sometimes catches his fish in the lake, 
and then on the line dips it into the hot 
spring to cook. On this day’s trip we came 
upon the Mud Volcano, a horrible, even 
frightful place, whirling a thick, slabby sub- 
stance with terrific force at the bottom of a 
great black pit. But we were rewarded the 
next day by the most exquisite experience 
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of all, the Yellowstone Canyon. We arrived 
there on a fine morning, and were favored 
with a whole long afternoon in which to 
absorb as far as possible the glories of the 
place. 

The Yellowstone River makes here two 
bold leaps into the gulf. The upper fall is 
over a hundred feet in height, the lower over 
three hundred. It is not height so much 
as rush and power and energy that impress 
you in these waterfalls. They give them- 
selves with such abandon to the plunge, your 
blood tingles with the excitement of their: 
impulse. It is flinging all away, a happy 
sacrifice, as they jump to the bottom, where 
the river is born again from foam and spray, 
coils and winds and twists like a great green 
and white serpent. The canyon is not more 
than half a mile in width, but all beauty of 
form and dye and rugged wildness are gath- 
ered there. From jutting points of rock 
you hang-over_the gorge with its great rocks 
and-cliffs and ledges colored like golden sun- 
shine or rich red wine, amber, chocolate, 
all blended and harmonious hues that are 
found in autumnal forests or in rich, deep 
colored sunsets. ‘The dark green trees climb 
and descend, fastening their toes to the 
crevices of the painted rocks. Eagles nest 
on high crags far beyond the reach of man. 
You hang over them, and see the clamorous 
young open their great mouths for the food 
brought by the parent birds. 

The morning colors are much paler than 
those that come out later in the day under 
alow sun. Then they gleam, flash, and in- 
tensify, and the broken spurs, the chasms,. 
are lined with more than Tyrian splendor. 
But why attempt to describe something that 
baffles description, and leaves one pro- 
foundly thankful for the blessing of vision 
and the power of gratitude to the Divine 
Artist ? 


A Word for the Czar. 


Under the title written above, the Spec- 
tator publishes an estimate of the character 
of the czar, which seems to us much more 
accurate than the common, slap-dash criti- 
cism which makes him a monster of hy- 
pocrisy and cruelty. 


We must confess, unpopular as such a 
confession will be with a portion of the 
British public, that we retain for the czar a 
strong feeling of compassion. He is paying 
an awful price for an involuntary fault,— 
inadequacy to fill a position which he did 
not seek, and which in all history has scarcely 
been adequately filled. The Antonines, if 
we may trust their historians, almost alone 
among autocrats, were more than “happy 
accidents,” rulers who escaped the tendency 
to insanity which is the curse attendant upon 
absolutism, and deliberately employed great 
powers of governing with unswerving intent 
to increase the happiness of mankind. There 
have been no autocrats like them; and even 
one of them sanctioned, or commanded, the 
first of the fierce persecutions of converts 
to Christianity. Nicholas Il. of Russia may 
not be—nay, certainly is not—what his 
flatterers report; but neither is he the de- 
testable figure which his enemies in Russia 
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and in Austria now exult in describing. He 
has been hitherto one of the most luckless 
of mankind. He succeeded to that terrible 
throne, a throne on which its occupants’ 
blunders have the evil result of crimes, when 
only twenty-six, having never enjoyed a 
good education or any of that training in 
great affairs which so rapidly ripens experi- 
ence. He fell from the first—even on the 
showing of the Tacitus of the Quarterly, who 
obviously hates him as much for being small 
and sickly as for any defects of policy—into 
the very worst hands, those of men who 
taught him to regard himself as a direct 
agent of the Deity. So he is, in a sense; 
but that high faith which has made of some 
kings great men, and made even of his father 
a determined ruler, could not give him the 
one quality which renders autocracy toler- 
able, the immutability as of nature to which 
humanity can adjust itself, or the one qual- 
ity which in kings supplies all defects, the 
power of discerning in the crowds who crouch 
before the throne the half-dozen men who 
can bring to its service strength and wisdom. 
The first German emperor was rather a 
stupid man,—he wanted to keep Bohemia, 
and was angrily reluctant to merge his king- 
ship in an imperial crown,—but he chose in 
the most unlikely quarters agents exactly 
fitted to do the work to be done, and, hav- 
ing chosen, never to the end of a long life 
deserted them. He never contracted the 
vice of vanity, or thought in his own heart 
that he had himself done all. Nicholas II. 
lacks that power entirely. He chose Alexe- 
ieff, Pflug, and the others who deceived him 
as to the character, the strength, and the 
intentions of the Japanese. He must have 
picked the soldiers who have accomplished 
nothing; and he must have listened undoubt- 
ing to the men who advised the conquest of 
Manchuria before Russia was ready, the 
Russification of Finland when every Finn, 
if left a Finn, was ready to die at his com- 
mand, and the destruction of the Armenian 
Church, which was doing him and his dyn- 
asty no harm. Nicholas II. is obviously, 
by the confession of enemies and advocates 
alike, one of the men who can be flattered 
into vacillation, and persuaded into acts 
which, performed by an autocratic sover- 
eign, have the effect of cruelties. Yet all 
that is his misfortune rather than his fault, 
and might be paralleled in the history of 
many a young manufacturer or millionaire, 
too young or too feeble to be trusted with 


the power of turning “the easy wheel which | 


sets sharp racks at work to pinch and peel.” 
It is a little hard to condemn a sovereign so 
savagely for the lack of powers which Provi- 
dence has seen fit to withhold, and for an 
overweening self-consciousness which no 
man invested with his attributes and occupy- 
ing his position can be without. We are 
not disputing the charges, which, indeed, 
could in many instances be disproved only 
by the emperor himself, who alone knows 
his own motives; but we see no justice in 
exaggerating them into crimes. It would 
be as fair to condemn an avalanche for the 
assassination of the guides whom it sweeps 
into a crevasse. 

And what a penalty the unhappy sover- 
eign is paying! Reflect for a moment what 
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it must be to be autocrat of Russia, and to 
receive day by day the poisonous news which 
has been dripping on him, news which must 
prove to him at least that he has been 
steadily deceived; that his “tiny enemy” is 
possessed of a giant’s strength; that the very 
base of his power, his military organization, 
is quivering under him, as a quagmire quivers 
to a heavy tread; that he may be defeated 
as his great-grandfather was, and that not 
by Europe, but by Asia. And then reflect 
that the emperor into whose ears this news 
is dripping does not know where to turn for 
advice at once honest and capable, and 
dimly sees that the mystical charm of his 
sceptre, which for three centuries has bound 
so many inillions to his house, is slowly 
dying away; that the “intellectuals” of 
Russia are all hostile to his régime; and that 
even the peasants, sacrificed, as they think, 
for a war they no more understand than they 
would a war in the planet Mars, are raising 
their eyes from the ground with a query in 
them which has in it neither the old kind- 
ness nor the old respect. He loves respect, 
even too much, and all Europe is teeming 
with fierce libels on him, his counsellors, and 
his policy. And remember, besides, that all 
this is happening to a ruler who believes, 
honestly believes, that he is chosen of God, 
and entitled to his special protection, and 
who must, therefore, amidst his misfortunes, 
at times at least, believe that the Almighty 
is offended either with himself or Russia; 
and think what a depth of sadness there 
must be in that mind. Sadness and also 
exasperation, for no man is to himself what 
the Quarterly paints, and correspondents 
from Vienna try this week to illustrate by 
darkening the shadows. We confess the 
position of the czar, “storm’d at with shot 
and shell’ of such asphyxiating criticism, 
seems to us most pitiful, and would do so 
even if the position were not aggravated by 
the fact that this ruler of millions who can 
sentence with a breath is never personally 
safe, could no more seek distraction in a 
breezy walk outside his own park walls than 
Gen. Kuropatkin could seek distraction by 
a lonely ride through the Mo-tien-ling Pass. 
Hunted by Anarchists, deceived by ministers, 
baffled by enemies whom he regards as small, 
the autocrat could find relief only in the 
powers of a great mind; and those powers 
when he most needs them he must know 
are not there. Menin great positions know 
their own limitations, usually, better than 
their calumniators think, and it was a 
successful czar of Russia who replied to a 
flatterer, “I am but a happy accident.” 

The conclusion forced upon our mind by 
the condition of Russia is that autocracy 
eats out what of good there is in the hered- 
itary principle. The burden is too great to 
be borne except by the picked man, and 
Nature will not do the picking for mankind. 
“The strength of kings is in the men who 
gather round the throne,’’ and some day or 
another, if the autocratic principle is com- 
bined with the principle of hereditary de- 


scent, the man is sure to arrive who is per- | 


sonally not competent to bear that heavy 
crown, and at the same time lacks the in- 


sight to pick the men who could endure for | 


him the weight. The Roman system may 
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last for. ages, because each imperator fights 
his way to the throne, and in fighting suc- 
cessfully shows his competence; and the 
British system may last for ages, because 
the failure in the king does not necessarily 
involve failure in the State, but hereditary 
autocracy is too dangerous to gain the ap- 
proval of statesmen. It stakes too much 
upon too natrow a chance,—the chance, 
namely, that for centuries one family shall 
produce eldest sons who are equal to any 
possible emergency, who are at the same 
time healthy, and who possess that combi- 
nation of aptitudes with opportunism which 
we describe as luck. Such chances are rare; 
and, though Providence governs, it is clearly 
no part of the mysterious policy of Provi- 
dence to protect incompetent kings from the 
penalties of their incompetence. 


Back Yard Studies. 


An only child in a small back yard, with 
a mother too busy to play,—what a doleful 
picture! Children should never be kept in 
small back yards; and there should never 
be ‘‘only” children, anyway, and mothers 
really ought to find time to play or else have 
nurses But there are so many things in 
this world that are not as they ought to be, 
and we feel so helpless to effect any change, 
that it occasionally does one good to see if 
there are not advantages in things as they 
are. At least it cheers one up a little. 

When back yards are small, there are ust- 
ally a good many of them quite close to- 
gether, and consequently neighbors are plentt- 
ful, so that, although my child is the only 
one who habitually eats and sleeps in our 
house, she is very seldom an only child 
while in the yard. ‘The yard in question is 
enclosed by a high board fence which makes 
a most effectual boundary to the small 
world within: at the same time the fence is 
high enough to be very exciting to climb, 
and when one reaches the top it gives the 
same feeling of exaltation and conquest one 
feels when reaching a hilltop and looking 
out from the new point of view. Bounda- 
ries are very good things to impress on small 
children’s minds. ‘The idea of ‘‘thus far, 
and no farther,’ which this dull fence is 
making, gives me a point of departure for 
many a moral lesson, And is it not possible 
that the young minds thus indelibly im- 
pressed by fences may develop a keener ap- 
preciation of the rights of property than 
those of the ‘‘more favored,’’ who live on 
large lawns with nothing to mark the “mine 
and thine” ? 

The boundaries need not be ugly, either. 
Climbing roses on the natural gray wood 
have a very artistic effect. Some people 
prefer them to paint. These same high 
fences also make it possible to keep families 
of chickens and kittens and other dear young 
things, which mean so much to our little 
folk, and give a constant training in the 
shouldering of responsibilities. Then, too, 
these fences keep the only child and all the 
other children near that their happy 
voices float in through the window to the 
mother ‘‘too busy to play,” and she can 
guard against the beginning of many a 
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trouble, which, if unnoticed, might grow to 
a wrong. She can be referred to for infor- 
mation and help (by the way, she is seldom 
too busy to listen and talk), and she is al- 
ways called to applaud every triumph and 
joy. 

A small yard gives opportunity to know 
thoroughly all that is init. Not a dandelion 
pushes up its enterprising head in the early 
spring that is not greeted with joy and that 
is not, each day until the ball of beautiful 
seeds is ready to blow, watched as tenderly 
as if it were a cherished orchid in a green- 
house. And the dear little white clovers,— 
every one is a treasure. And the ant-hills,— 
even the wise Solomon thought them worth 
studying. A small yard may have several 
varieties of ants, besides caterpillars and 
butterflies, and, of course, rose-bugs, if you 
have roses, and angle-worms, and a host of 
other tiny live creatures which do as well to 
help mould the intellect of the young natural- 
ist as more aristocratic specimens from 
farther away. Our back yard has an ex- 
press wagon, garden tools, and a step-ladder, 
and sometimes a wood-pile and a swing, and 
that greatest of all delights, a sand box. 

Children seldom admire large things as 
much as small ones. Did you eyer see girls 
have half as much real fun with the life- 
sized doll as they do with the small ones, of 
which they can have a good many? I trav- 
elled a good deal while quite young; but, of 
all the beautiful scenery I saw, nothing gave 
such keen delight as did the miniature Jap- 
anese landscape. Nothing could compare 
with its little mountains covered with real 
live little trees; its rivers spanned by artistic 
arched bridges; its dainty latticed-windowed 
houses with exquisite little gardens; and its 
ponds with islands in them. I, standing 
beside it, was a giant: the tallest tree was 
not so tallas I. Floods of beautiful imagin- 
ings passed through my mind. It was a 
place where I could see things in their re- 
lations. I could understand it. I was not 
ready for landscapes suggestive of infinity 
and of the Almighty; but the miniature 
landscape, which made me a giant, brought 
a thrill which comes yet when memory 
brings back the scene. 

The sand box offers a similar means for the 
making of scenery most extended. In it the 
young folk take railroad journeys without 
growing tired of sitting still, and they per- 
form engineering feats equal to tunnelling 
the Alps or laying the Atlantic cable. Two 
wooden chairs and an old plaid shawl have 
the magic power to turn one easily into an 
Arab, one’s doll coach, cart, and dolls into 
a mighty caravan, and the whole yard into 
a desert with one tiny tree for an oasis,— 
a desert without the disadvantages of a 
broiling sun and an endless reach of sand. 

When the play must be interrupted by 
a walk to the store for tea, coffee, sugar, 
butter, or some other commonplace thing, 
it is refreshing to the mother, as well as to 
the only child and all the other children, as 
they walk along, to picture whete the par- 
ticular commodity came from, and how it 
got to the store, or to see how many flowers 
can be found along the way, or to watch the 
ant-hills or notice the pretty green moss 
between the bricks, or to find where seeds 
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have lodged in a tree-crotch and started a 
miniature garden in mid-air. This will not 
take longer than to go without talking and 
looking and listening, and when the children 
return to the little back yard it will seem 
fuller and there will be new plays enough in 
their brains to fill many of those long, long 
days which the young folk live. And who 
shall say that the only child in the small 
back yard need be any less happy or have 
any narrower horizon than the child on the 
spacious, unfenced lawn?—Eleanor Scott 
Sharples, in the Kindergarten Review. 


Literature. 


Curist. By S. D. MConnell, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.—A volume in its style clear and 
vivid, in its spirit both intense and elas- 
tic, in its temper prevailingly generous, in 
its teaching a compound of undeniable or- 
thodoxy and what used to be, and not so 
very long ago, undeniable heresy. The au- 
thor is dissatisfied with the present status 
of thought with respect to Christ and Chris- 
tianity, and would lead us into a better way. 
The opening chapter, entitled ‘‘The Wilder- 
ness,’’ shows a wilderness indeed of hetero- 
geneous opinion. This is followed by two 
chapters of a negative character: (1) ‘The 
Human Christ,’ the Christ of James Marti- 
neau, for instance, and such as follow him, 
a figure which he describes as ‘‘so wan and 
pallid, so feeble and evasive, that the world 
looks at it unmoved” ; and (2) ‘‘ The Inhuman 
Christ,’’ the Christ of the Calvinistic schemes 
of salvation, which he hotly stigmatizes as 
a “‘savage notion, coeval with dragons wel- 
tering in the prime.” Incidentally, he 
pauses in his course to smite the doctrine of 
infallible Scripture, which he declares “‘aban- 
doned by Christian thought.” Having thus 
cleared the way, he enters upon his affirma- 
tive statement. His Christ is not the Christ 
that lived or the Christ that died, but the 
Christ that rose again. The first article of 
his faith is the resurrection. “It was not 
until after this event,’ he tells us, ‘‘that 
Christ’s personality assumed any world-wide 
significance.” “If that had not occurred, 
his life, assuming it to have been other- 
wise exactly -as recorded, would not have 
been of importance.” ‘This fourth chapter, 
if it persuade no sceptic, will comfort be- 
lievers, and the readers must be few whom 
it will not interest. The second article in 
his Christology is the Incarnation, and to it 
he gives his fifth chapter. Here he con- 
fronts mystery into which he penetrates not 
far. He reminds the reader, however, that 
it is needful for him to recognize in it “the 
same kind of mystery which he must always 
confront when he explores the arcana of 
Nature or strives to know God.” Following 
his Christological chapters, he devotes three 
to ‘The Christian Man,” ‘The Christian 
Church,” ‘The Christian God.” Of these 
his presentation is less novel, but hardly less 
interesting. His Christian man is one 
grafted upon Christ and drawing life from 
his life. The biological figure is very promi- 
nent in his utterance. His Christian Church 
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is not Protestant or Roman, but the congre- 
gation of those whose life is in Christ. His 
Christian God is God incarnated, and so re- 
vealed in Christ, and his contrast of this 
revelation with the current agnosticism is 
a telling page. Such is a bald abstract of 
the volume. It is not a book for the “‘eter- 
nities,” but it is profitable for the “‘times.” 
Sometimes, as we read, we feel an intemper- 
ance of epithet, but it is the intemperance 
of strong conviction, not unguarded passion. 
Sometimes he fails to win us to his views, 
but he rarely fails of an awakening chal- 
lenge of our own. He yields us many pas- 
sages of concentrated wisdom and many 
thrills of happy inspiration. 


With an Intro- 
New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1 net—Mr. Le 
Gallienne claims attention for the poems of 
this child bately eleven years old, not on the 
ground that they show promise, but out of 
the belief that they mean actual achievement, 
Not less interesting than the verses them- 
selves are the opening pages which reveal 
the young writer as a little girl who likes fun 
and frolic,—‘‘absolute tomboy of the fields’”’ 
he calls her,—and who as yet has not begun 
to take herself too seriously. It is a danger- 
ous experiment for the child to receive at 
once the praise implied by publication and 
the outspoken praise of criticism; and yet it is 
good to read Mr. Le Gallienne’s enthusiastic 
comment, and to follow with him the grace- 
ful fancies and fresh poetic feeling of these 
youthful poems. Here is one which she 
called rather scornfully “‘a baby poem,” 
producing it almost impromptu :-— 
“When I was young, I loved the birds and 
bees, 

I loved the sky, I loved the sighing trees, 

I loved the fields, I loved the babbling stream, 

And all day long I used to dream and dream 

Of all the lovely things I saw and heard,— 

The hill, the field, the little singing bird.”’ 
Most of the verses are unrhymed, and here 
is one which shows her, better than some of 
the others, as the ‘“‘little, real human child’ 
which Mr. Le Gallienne describes :— 
“T see many forms in clouds, 

Angels guarding us—I’m sure that is a mes- 

sage from our Lord— 
And trees of many kinds. 


I also see a funny face 
Laughing because I’m just a speck, you see.” 


THE POEMS OF A CHILD. 


THE PLACE OF CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE 
RELIGIONS OF THE WorLD. By J. Estlin 
Carpenter. London: Philip Green.—The 
editor has already quoted generously from 
Prof. Carpenter’s book, and we might easily 
use the whole of the volume for the benefit 
of our readers. It consists of four essays, 
entitled respectively Comparative Religion 
and Modern Thought, Light on the Old 
Testament, The Sacred Books of the East, 
and The Place of Christianity among the 
Religions of the World. They are adapted 
to the uses of those who would study the 
general history of religion. The method 
of comparison, which has been popularized 
in our time, leads to the new understanding 
of the elements of religion held by the nations 
and churches in common, and shows also 
the peculiarities of development which 
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affect any of the great religions of the world. 
We always object to the phrase ‘‘comparative 
religion,” because there is no such thing. 
The phrase ‘comparative anatomy” does not 
help us, although it no doubt suggested the 
application of. the name to the study of 
religions by comparison. But this minor 
criticism does not affect our judgment that 
Prof. Carpenter’s studies, of which we have 
the results in this and other works, tend 
always toward the deepening of the religious 
consciousness and the cultivation of sym- 
pathy among those who in all lands are 
striving to realize in life the ideals of the 
highest which are set before them in their 
own national history and experience. 


HisToRY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
America. By Henry William Elson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75 net 
This admirable single-volume history of the 
United States has been prepared with the 
end of combining the science of historical 
research with the art of historical composi- 
tion. Mr. Elson is quite right when he as- 
serts that ‘‘a mere recital of facts, without 
historic criticism and without reference to 
the undercurrents that move society,” is no 
longer acceptable. Much space is devoted 
to studies of the life of the people, their 
habits, modes of life, occupations and gen- 
eral progress, especially in the earlier periods. 
In treating of the national period, greater 
space is given to political and social develop- 
ment. Mr. Elson has been successful in 
making his history readable and interesting. 
His treatment of the years of the Civil War 
is especially lucid and just. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: ADDRESSES AND 
PRESIDENTIAL MessaGEs. With an Intro- 
duction by Henry Cabot Lodge. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—In his introduction 
of these speeches Mr. Lodge says truly that 
it is what a man himself says and does that 
finally establishes his reputation rather than 
what is said about him. It was once the 
practice to publish the lives of presidential 
candidates before the time of election, but 
even Hawthorne and Howells, who wrote 
respectively the lives of Franklin Pierce and 
ex-President Hayes, failed to produce works 
of lasting influence. Such speeches have 
been selected for this collection as are likely 
to possess continued importance, and those 
which have especial significance this year 
as expressions of the methods of thought and 
principles of action of the President. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Gospel Trumpet Publishing Company 
of Moundsville, W. Va,, publish a book 
What shall I do to be Saved? which asserts 
the readiness of God to pardon those who turn 
to him in humility and repentance, calling 
on him in the name of Jesus. It is a book 
of admonition and counsel for those who 
believe in a ‘“‘scheme of salvation.”’ It con- 
tains several pictures of lurid import, Cain 
after the killing of Abel, Ananias and Sap- 
phira plotting together with the devil exulting 
in the background, a drunkard’s home, and 
one picture called ‘‘ The Judge in Hell, taunted 
by Demons.” 
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Kegan Paul, Trench, Truebner & Co. of 
London publish The Poem of Job, edited by 
M. Pritchard, who has attempted to set 
forth the beauty and meaning of the book 
in the light of present knowledge. Many 
passages found in the book are not parts of 
the original work, therefore such passages as 
students consider interpolations have been 
omitted, and various translations have been 
carefully considered before selecting the words 
used in this version. This is an endeavor 
to open to the general reader the thought 
of the ancient poet and the beauty and dig- 
nity of his dramatic poem. 


What are supposed to be selections from 
twenty-six numbers of the Hayfield Mower 
and Scythe of Progress have been put. to- 
gether in book form, and may be had for 
$1.25 net at any of the bookstores in Boston 
or ordered from P.O. Box 1765. The Hay- 
field Mower represents a country newspaper 
“edited with aggressive horse sense and 
homely fearlessness.”’ It is dedicated to the 
people who think and say what they think, 
and its contents show that the editor is one 
of that class. In his endeavor to spread the 
“great gospel of truth’ the editor attacks 
vigorously both major and minor evils of 
the present day, and brings satire and ridi- 
cule to his assistance. The book is published 
anonymously. It is so clumsily bound that 
it is difficult to hold it open even while read- 
ing it. 

An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of 
Children is a book published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, which is fairly well explained 
by the title. It is prepared by Georgia 
Louise Chamberlain as a manual for use in 
the home or in Sunday-schools. The les- 
sons are designed to cover the period of only 
one year, and they imply genuine work on 
the part of the ten-year-old pupils. This 
represents fourth-year work in a graded 
school, already well established, and proving 
its adaptability to the needs of children; 
namely, the Hyde Park Baptist School of 
Chicago, where conditions are particularly 
favorable for a thorough trial of the graded 
school system, and where the work seems to 
have been extraordinarily successful. The 
plan as described is suggestive, and will cer- 
tainly be helpful even to teachers who cannot 
work under such favorable conditions as 
those described by Miss Chamberlain. 


Literary Notes. 


Methods of Industrial Peace, by Prof. N. P. 
Gilman, appears in a new edition. The 
press notices have been most favorable, and 
the book has been pronounced by a reviewer 
in the Scotsman of Edinburgh to be not only 
a study of industrial peace, but actually a 
contribution toward it. 


The advance sale of the Entirely New 
Cynic’s Calendar shows a keen demand for 
this little volume of Revised Wisdom. The 
publishers, Messrs. Paul Elder & Co., report 
that the first printing of ten thousand copies 
was oversold at the first announcement, and 
that a second printing of twenty thousand 
additional was ordered before publication 
day. The edition will soon be ready for 
distribution. 
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Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in conjunction with Oliver 
& Boyd of Edinburgh, announce for pub- 
lication in the autumn a  poem-drama 
entitled The City, by Arthur Upson, author 
of Octaves in an Oxford Garden. ‘The Count 
Liitzow, who writes an introduction for the 
volume, says: ‘‘The plot of Mr. Upson’s 
drama is both striking and original, for I 
think that the incident of the embassy of 
Abgar, King of Edessa, to Jesus, has never 
been used in fiction, dramatic or otherwise. 
Mr. Upson has found it in the Ecclesiastical 
History of Eusebius, who tells us that 
Uchomo, surnamed Abgar, King of Edessa, 
sent a message to Jesus, at Jerusalem, 
begging him to visit him and cure him of 
his disease. The story, which belongs to 
what may be termed the by-ways of history, 
is little known even to professed students, 
though nothing could be more interesting 
to the historian than the influence the teach- 
ing of Jesus exercised beyond the limits 
of Palestine during the lifetime of the 
Saviour.” . .. 
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The Meadow-lark. 


He hails me from the quiet lane 
Down which at morn the cattle go, 

With such acheery note, I fain 

Must bless him once, and then again, 
For joy’s melodious overflow. 


He flirts his tail, and bobs his head, 
And chirps, *“‘ Good-morning! ”’ with much zest ; 
Then gives his wings a sudden spread, 
And soon to heaven’s blue has sped,— 
A living song with yellow breast. 
—Elwyn Hoffman, in Sunset Magazine. 


For the Christzan Register. 


About Polly. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN, 


“If you are very good, Polly, you may go 
to the Sewing Circle Festival to-night,” said 
Mrs. Southworth one July morning. 

“Oh, goody! goody! goody!” cried Polly, 
clapping her hands. 

“Yes, Goody go too,’ said little sister 
hopefully. 

“Oh, no,” said big sister, stooping to kiss 
her, ‘“‘you couldn’t keep awake possibly. 
Sewing circle festivals are for grown-up peo- 
ple. When you are bigger, Goody, you 
shall go.” 

“Goody shall feed the biddies all herself 
to-day,” said mother, hastily. “Melissa is 
ready for you, dear.” 

Goody tripped away, entirely satisfied, 
her baby mind capable of holding but one 
idea at a time. 

Polly ran out of doors filled with bright 
visions of a green and white gingham gown 
she would doubtless wear. 

Mother had just finished also a black over- 
skirt with bretelles up over the shoulders, 
this fascinating garment adorned with ruffles 
of black silk pinked on either edge, The 
possibility of so much grandeur made her 
actually giddy, but she trusted to be able to 
deck her comfortable little person with that 
also. 

“Bradford,” she said tenderly to the small 
boy who was marching up and down, imagin- 
ing himself a first-class locomotive, ‘“‘Brad- 
ford, don’t you wish you were me and going 
to the festival to-night ?”’ 

“J am going,’ insisted her brother, ex- 
citedly. 

“Oh, no, my dear, you are entirely too 
young. In a few more years, Bradford, it 
will be different. Why, you get to sleep al- 
most every night at the supper table.” 

“Anyway, I don’t care,’ said small boy, 
suddenly changing his tactics. “I wouldn’t 
go any way, ‘cause Hempkins and Runkles 
are comin,’ an’ you won’t see ’em if you go 
off, so there now!” 

Polly’s private thinking of late had shed 
new light upon certain problems, 

“T don’t believe there is any Hempkins or 
Runkles, either. You're just ’magining it.” 

“There is too. I know ’em. I see ’em 
every day,’”’ cried Bradford, with kindling 
eyes. 

“I guess if you did, some one else would 
too,” remarked Polly, cuttingly. 
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This was more than small brother could 
bear. He rushed straight at Polly, and 
firmly grasped a handful of curls in each 
stout little fist. 

“Say that again!’ he demanded, jerking 
his prey up and down. 

“Ou! ou! ou!” shrieked Polly. ‘Mother! 
Grandma! Some one! Bradford’s killing 
me!’ 

Mrs. Southworth came flying out, and at 
her stern command the young rebel released 
his hold. 

“He pulled my hair,’’ wailed Polly, ‘‘and 
I didn’t do nothing but say there isn’t any 
Hempkins and Runkles!”’ 

“There is too,’ shouted Bradford, spin- 
ning around like a delirious top. ‘‘I guess 
you'll find out when Hempkins comes after 
you with a big stick, Polly Southworth!” 

“Children, I am ashamed of you,” said 
mother, in despair. ‘Polly, remember you 
cannot go to-night unless. you are good. 
Come with me, Bradford.’ And the young 
man found himself haled along over a thorny 
road, since it ended in the closet. 

Polly did strive to hold her thistle-down 
nature under some control that morning, 
She played very prettily with Goody, and 
the summons to dinner brought them both 
smiling and eager for grandma’s roast beef 
and corn pudding. 

“So you're going to the Sewing Circle 
Festival to-night,’’ remarked teasing Uncle 
Tom. 

ives mcaid Polly, 
Tm going if I’m good.” 

“What do you wear, my lady?” 

“‘My new green and white gingham, p’r’aps 
my black overskirt,” replied the child, steal- 
ing a little glance at mother. 

“I hope Polly will wash her face clean,” 
remarked Bradford, maliciously. 

This was no new suggestion; for it was a 
family complaint that the daughter never 
approached the basin unless drawn there by 
a superior force. 

“Yes,’’ continued Uncle Tom, “let us all 
hope, for the credit of the green and white 
gingham, that Polly wll wash her face.” 

“I always wash my face,’’ said Polly, 
angrily. 

“That will do,” said wise grandpa. 
would like some more meat? 
little rare slice.”’ 

After dinner Polly stole up to her grand- 
pa’s room and locked herself in. 

“I guess I can wash my face as clean as 
any one,’’ she murmured, taking up the 
sand soap from the tray. 

I don’t like to jest about what Polly did, 
for she was very much in earnest; and the 
results were such as would draw sympathy 
from a heart of stone. 

Polly deliberately scoured her round face 
with the sand soap and a coarse towel. It 
was not agreeable, but she persisted. Nat- 
urally, in course of time, she had to stop; 
for suddenly her cheeks began to flush and 
tingle. 

“Oh! oh!” cried the child, throwing down 
her towel and clasping her face in misery, 
“it hurts! Oh, it hurts!’ 

Polly sat there weeping tears that only in- 
creased the torment in her inflamed face. 

Finally she unlocked the door and tip- 


coo 


gleefully, course 


“Who 
Here’s a nice 
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toed down the front stairs to the parlor, a 
room of state seldom invaded by childish 
feet. Lying flat on the funereal hair-cloth 
sofa, she continued to clasp her aching face. 

At half-past three a general hunt began, 
for it was time for Polly to dress for the fes- 
tival. They searched the barn, the garden, 
and all the favorite play-places. Uncle Tom 
came in from the hayfield, and said she was 
not there. They ran upstairs and down, 
calling her name. 

In the midst of the uproar some one threw 
open the parlor door, and there sat Polly 
on the sofa, rubbing her eyes from the nap 
she had unwittingly taken. 

“Good gracious! What is the matter with 
the child’s face? Is she poisoned?’ burst 
out grandma, in genuine alarm. Polly stared 
at them, her sleepy gray eyes and tumbled 
curls about the peony-hued face making a 
strange picture. 

“She has the scarlet fever,’ 
hoarsely. 

“TI—I—haven't,” said the child. ‘My 
face only hurts ’cause I washed it so hard.’”’ 

“Washed it! With what?” 

“Sand soap,” confessed Polly, meekly, with 
downcast eyes. 

There was a roar from the assembled group, 
and Uncle Tom slapped his sides, shouting: 
“Sand soap! O Jupiter! Won’t Polly look 
like a young lobster salad when she gets on 
that green and white striped gingham!’ 

“Hush!” said grandma, severely. ‘The 
poor little thing is suffering. She’s taken 
every mite of skin off her face.”’ 

Polly straightened, and remarked in icy 
tones: “It doesn’t hurt much now, and I 
don’t want to go to the festival. I much 
rather stay at home.” 

“You would better,’’ said mother, pity- 
ingly. “Come here, darling, and let me 
bathe your poor face.”’ 

“No, thank you,” replied her daughter, 
walking majestically away. 

So Polly did not attend the Sewing Circle 
Festival, after all. She saw grandma and 
mother drive away with apparent tnconcern. 
Uncle Tom and grandpa left later in their 
best coats, and only Melissa Ann remained 
to guard the house and children. 

Polly went to bed at the usual hour, but 
lay awake in a tumult of thought. 

It was no use trying to be good: the harder 
she tried, the worse it resulted. It was a 
losing game, and she might as well throw 
it up and abandon herself to the joys of un- 
restrained badness. 

“T said ‘Sam Martin’ in school ’stead of 
Samaritan,” thought the child, gloomily, 
“and folks’ll think I don’t know anything. 
I told a made-up story to Mrs, Carrol,—said 
I was Seraphina Celestia Saunders,—and got 
found out, an’ Uncle Tom calls me that to 
my face, I let out the pigs and tease Brad- 
ford, and now everybody’ll laugh at me 
‘bout the sand soap. P’r’aps they'll tell 
the minister. I’m tired trying to be good,— 
thinking about it and then never being it.” 

She went on deliberately, “I'll be just as 
bad as I can.” 

Oppressed by these dark thoughts, Polly 
finally went to sleep, after much tossing and 
tumbling. 

The moment she awoke the next morning 


, 


said mother, 


._ 
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a sense of wretchedness lay heavy upon her 
spirits. She turned over and drew the sheet 
above her head. 

“Time to get up, Polly,” said mother, 
cheerfully coming to the bedside. 

Polly did not stir, 

“Are you asleep, dearie?”’ And Mrs. South- 


worth drew the sheet down from the gloomy 


child face. 

There was no reply, and Polly lay staring 
straight ahead. 

“Why, child, are you ill?” 

“No!” growled Polly. 

“Then why don’t you get up? It is a 
lovely morning.” 

“Don’t want to get up! Won't get up!” 
was the surly response. Polly was indeed 
starting out well in her career of wickedness, 

“T think you must be ill,” remarked Mrs. 
Southworth, quietly. “Stay in bed, and 
I'll bring you some toast by and by.” 

The morning hours dragged on heavily. 

Mother brought a dainty breakfast, but 
Polly refused to touch it. Mrs. Southworth 
tried to bathe the still inflamed face, but 
Polly jerked her head away naughtily, 

Mother spoke gently to the child, and 
tried to find out the reason for such strange 
behavior; but Polly set her teeth, and 
deigned no reply. 

At last she was left alone, the tray still 
remaining upon a table near the bed. 

Polly could not resist the flaky toast, the 
cocoa, and crab-apple jelly. If she was 
wicked, she was still hungry; and the tempt- 
ing food disappeared before her attack. 

Refreshed by her meal, she was tempted 
to dress and go downstairs. But it was not 
easy to do this in the face and eyes of her 
recent behavior. 

“Tf ’'m going to be wicked, I must be 
wickeder than this,’”’ she thought. 

Goody’s: precious rubber doll lay on the 
bureau. It had a very long, pointed nose 
which Polly had frequently yearned to bite 
off, but had restrained herself from pure sis- 
terly love. 

She took up Laura Sylvester, and, nerving 
herself with a great effort, the fatal deed 
was accompished. 

“Now I’ve done it!’’ thought the wretched 
child, creeping back into bed. From this 
indeed there seemed no retreat. ' 

Strange to say, however, it gave her no 
joy. Indeed, it awakened the keenest an- 
guish as she thought of her little sister’s 
distress, and poor Laura lay staring up at 
the ceiling with a gaping hole where her 
pretty nose had been. Truly, the fruits of 
sin are not agreeable. 

I have no heart to relate farther the events 
of that wretched day. At about three she 
fell into a confused, broken slumber from 
which she started suddenly. It was only a 
word or two in a familiar voice, the echo of 
a footfall in the entry. 

In a second Polly was out of bed and 
across the room. Laughing, sobbing by 
turns, rushed the little white-robed figure 
in a perfect ecstasy of joy and hope—into 
some outstretched arms. 

Ah! little Polly, to you will those tender 
arms be ever the dearest, completest earthly 
symbol of the great, overshadowing love 
of God! 
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Polly’s despair vanished. She poured out 
a confused torrent of confession and repent- 
ance, never ashamed, but knowing only that 
deliverance had come. 

Mr. Southworth held her tenderly in his 
arms, and now and then kissed the poor 
little flushed face. 

“I don’t see how I am so bad when I 
think so much about being good,” said Polly, 
in perplexed tones. 

“There is just the trouble perhaps,’’ said 
Mr. Southworth, slowly. ‘‘Sometimes when 
we think a good deal about being good, it 
seems almost the same as if we had actually 
done it. It might be better to think less 
and do more. 

“Instead of dreaming how good you are 
going to be to your sister, find something 
to do for her as speedily as possible.” 

“Oh!” gasped Polly, as she thought of 
Laura Sylvester. “I did it,” she confessed, 
holding up the poor creature. 

“T think you would better give Blanche 
Beamish to Goody,” was his only remark. 

“Give her my precious French doll that I 
love so much?” 

“Yes, Polly,” replied her father, steadily. 

Polly hesitated, good and evil contending 
in her child-heart. 

“TJ will,’ she said. And the burden 
dropped from her spirit, 

“Now, sweetheart, let us dress and go 
downstairs. Every one is anxious about 
Polly, every one is sorry.” 

Polly’s heart danced. She was going to 
be good, and all the ugly shadows had re- 
treated. 

“What are you thinking about?’ said 
father, as he smoothed the kinky curls. 

“Bout my Sunday-school lesson,’’ replied 
Polly, earnestly. ‘You know it was dark, 
and God said, ‘Let there be Light’; and, 
when you came, father—it was light.” 


The Spider’s Life-line. 


I took a wash-basin and fastened in it 
a stick upright like a mast, and then poured 
in water enough to turn the stick into an 
island for my spider, which I named Crusoe, 

I put him on the mast. As soon as he was 
fairly cast away, he anxiously commenced 
running round to find the mainland. He 
would scamper down the mast to the water, 
stick out a foot, get it wet, shake it, run 
round the stick and try. the other side, and 
then run back to the top again. 

Pretty soon it became a serious matter to 
Mr, Crusoe, and he sat down to think it 
over, As I was afraid he might be hungry, 
I put molasses on the mast. A fly came, 
but Crusoe wasn’t hungry for flies just then. 
He was homesick for his web in the corner 
of the wood-shed, He went slowly down 
the pole to the water, and touched it all 
around, shaking his feet as pussy does when 
she wets her stockings in the damp grass. 

Suddenly a thought appeared to strike 
him, Up he went, like a rocket, to the top, 
and began to play circus. He held one foot 
in the air, then another, and turned round 
two or three times. 

He got excited, and nearly stood on his 
head before I found out what he had dis- 
covered, and that was that the draft of air 
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made by the fire would carry a line ashore 
on which he could escape frem his desert 
island. 

He pushed out a thread that went floating 
in the air, and lengthened and lengthened 
until at last it caught on the table. Then 
he hauled on the rope until it was tight, 
struck it several times to see if it was strong 
enough to hold him, and walked ashore. 
I decided that he had earned his liberty. 
Hearth. 


Three Symbols of Japan. 


The three symbols of the imperial house of 
Japan are the mirror, the crystal, and the 
sword, and they are carried in front of the 
emperor on all state occasions, Each has 
its significance. ‘‘Look at the mirror and 
reflect thyself,” or, in other words, “Know 
thyself,” is the message of the mirror, ‘Be 
pure and shine,” is the crystal’s injunction, 
while the sword is a reminder to “Be sharp.” 
Leshie’s Weekly. 


Tyler’s Giant. 


Tyler was three years old, He had a 
giant, Bad Habit, And the giant made him 
obey and do what was wrong, Mother and 
Tyler went down to the old farm to spend 
the summer with Grandmother Tyler. One 
afternoon they all thought Tyler was taking 
his nap. Pretty soon grandma tiptoed to 
the porch and beckoned to the family who 
were sitting there. 

There on the end of the couch in the sit- 
ting-room sat Tyler, with the pudding dish 
between his knees, eating the custard which 
had been made for supper. Mother was 
ashamed, But grandmother said, ‘Hush! 
Wait!’ When supper was finished, grand- 
mother said, ‘Touise, would you like some 
custard for dessert?’ And Louise said, “Yes, 
please, grandmother.’ But grandmother 
said very sadly, ‘““You can’t have any, Louise, 
Tyler’s big giant went into the pantry and 
ate our custard all up.” 

All the other grown people around the 
table also asked for their share of the custard, 
one after another; but they couldn’t have 
any, because Tyler’s big giant had eaten it. 

Oh, but Tyler was ashamed! Truly, he 
was, It was dreadful to have a giant that 
ate up everybody else’s dessert! And Tyler 
found out what mean things giants will do— 
if little boys let them.—Christian Observer. 


What reptile is always welcome in a 
schoolroom? A good adder, 


Why is the letter K like a pig’s tail? Be- 
cause tt ts at the end of pork, 

Why is a minister near the end of his ser- 
mon like a ragged urchin? Because he’s 
toward his close, 

Why are the stars the best astronomers? 
Because they have studded (studied) the 
heavens for ages, 

Why is a washerwoman the greatest trav- 
eller in the world? Because she crosses the 
line and travels from pole to pole. 
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Happy is He Who Cares for 
Other’s Woe. 


Happy is he who cares for other’s woe, 
‘And toils for men and wearies only so ; 
From his own shoulders tears their.mantle warm, 
.- Therein to fold some pale and shivering form; 
Is lowly with the lowly, and can waken 
Firelight on cold hearths of the world forsaken, 
Translated by Harriet W. Preston. 


Our Alliance. 


[A LETTER FROM MRS. LEAH ALLARD.] 


... Yes, I shall like, if there ever is time, 
to write you of the whole thing, from what 
dear Miss Primrose would call an objective 
rather than a subjective point of view. I 
will tell you what happened last year in- 
stead of what is planned on paper for next 
year. For it is true, that there is many 
a slip between plan and lip. 

“We had had one or two more or less in- 
‘formal talks about the Alliance meetings 
for the winter, And it was determined that, 
“so to speak, we would try all the plans, 
There were eight of the ladies, each of whom 
“had made a suggestion of subjects or of 
methods. So we said that each of the eight 
‘might have the direction of one monthly 
“meeting, beginning at October and coming 
out at May. And this is the way it worked. 

You know the whole catamaran here is 
“only fifty odd years old. In 1850 it was 
what the Bible calls a “lair of jackals,” 

‘and what Bernard called a ‘‘den of robbers,’’ 
“though now it is what Mr. Pressey would 
call “Clara Vallis,’ or Clairvaux. So the 
first of our Alliance meetings was an histori- 
cal meeting, And Mrs. Arkwright made 
her dear old husband—who is the youngest 
man in the town—come and tell all about 
his coming here, when there was nothing 
but a “blazed trail,”’—whatever that was,— 
‘and* how old Asaph Ruthven, whom we 
all remember, cut down a pine-tree two 
hundred years old, for him to cross the 
river, just above our house, and— Well, 
you have no idea how much history there 
is to a wide-awake town of only half a cen- 
tury old. You see Mrs. Arkwright was 
_on her mettle; and she had brought together 
“in preparatory caucuses young women and 
old women. We had old Navarino bon- 
“nets and green calashes, and other old- 
fashioned sunbonnets. We had old deeds 
and tinder-boxes and Revolutionary com- 
_missions; and,.for one, I learned more of 
the history of the State than I ever knew 
before,—not to say that I have kept it up 
‘until now. 

Well, in November my dear Aunt Joey 
had her turn. You know she pretends to 
be a Quaker; and she said it was borne in 
on her to give her testimony about New 
England cooking. 


She has a very funny story which she! it was not all snow. 


tells without any exaggeration,—how her 
. Arthur and Charlie went over to Hard- 
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And, before the week was half over, they 
came back really crest-fallen because they 
could not stand the breakfasts, dinners, 


and suppers at the saw-mill. Of course, |- 


Aunt Joey made fun of them because they 
were so dainty; but, when she heard of the 
saleratus, and that they never made “‘ris’ 
bread,’’ and indeed of the “hog and hom- 
iny”’ character of all the meals, with the 


omission of hominy, she relented in making 


fun of them. She has consecrated her life 
since to the improvement of every-day 


| cooking; and I wish you could have seen, 


not to say tasted, the things that she and 
a dozen of her nice girls, of one tribe or 
another, brought in to the box-lunch. Do 
not laugh! It was a genuine apostolic 
object-lesson. They will not eat anything 
which should make a brother to offend. 
I can tell you that, with forty good house- 
keepers there, there was no lack for talk 
at that meeting. 

Now do not say that all this is carnal, 
and of the éarth, earthy. Mary Kendall 
had been steadfast in saying that it was 
the business of the Alliance to lift us some- 
times above the things that perish in the 
using. You do not know it; but her father 
was old Dr. Kendall, the pope of Stark 
County,—indeed, as Dr. Holmes says, that 
they had a line of minister ancestors away 
back to John Cotton and the famous Water- 
town Phillips. She wrote a very interest- 
ing paper on the Religion of New England, 
from Robinson at Leyden down to Mr. 
Perrin at the Every-day Church; and she 
brought down her autograph books,—in- 
deed all her scrap-books. And she had in- 
veigled Madam Edwards, the widow of the 
old orthodox minister, to come; and the 
Academy girls came down with old psalm- 
ody books,—bona fide Oliver Holden and 
somebody Billings,—and we had Sewall’s 
Diary and a precentor who lined out 
the hymns, and fairly reproduced an old- 
fashioned New England meeting. Jane, 
I tell you that the ritual of our church has 
been better ever since that afternoon. 

Grace Fielding has been steadfast, though 
not too steadfast, about nature study. She 
says that, when she can get a boy in her 
Sunday-school class really to know that the 
God who makes the azalea open is the very 
same God whom he says his prayers to at 
night, that is the whole thing. She says 
most people do not know this, and that that 
is the reason why the Sunday papers are 
such bad reading. So she made some of 
her boys and some of her girls come up and 
give what they call a ‘‘demonstration.” 
You see it was January now, and by good 
fortune there was a snow flurry. She made 
Warren go out and catch some snowflakes 
on his arm, and show them in the hall where 
they would not melt. It was under the 
microscope, you see. And they showed 
them to the girls as they came in. Well, 
she had some of that Vermont man’s sheets 
of magnified snowflakes, and some govern- 
ment reports there are about them. But 
They had brought in 
logs from the wood-pile; and the different 
boys and girls and Dr. Ferguson himself 


. Scrabble with their guns, to lie in wait for brought down all the high-school micro- 


rabbits or squirrels, or something, for a week. scopes and kaleidoscopes. 
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chose could see the hidden wonders of lichens 
and even of moulds. 


“To Thee there’s nothing large appears; 
Good God, there’s nothing small.” 


We learned that from Grace’s talk and 
Dr. Ferguson’s, and one of the Christy girls, 
who had just come back from the Bahamas. 
In fact, I had no idea of how large the cheap 
literature of natural history is till I saw the 
books and magazines and government re- 
ports and even photographs which they 
brought in that afternoon to the church 
parlors. 

Mrs. Champernoon at our village, and 
Mrs. Hazey up at the old village, are very 
much worried because they think we are 
not social enough. They think our young 
people do not know their young people. 
They say we send our girls to Prospect Hill 
to school, and they send theirs to Holyoke. 
Between you-and me, I say that all this is 
sad-bosh. But they really think so, and 
are much exercised about it. So Mrs. 
Champernoon and her pretty girls, with 
their cousins, the Wilderspins, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Pendexter (he was Mr, Champernoon’s 
old law partner), had the next meeting. 
And Miss Kimball, who came back at Christ- 
mas from Oxford, made a very pretty talk 
or reading about her year there; and she 
and the girls hung the parlor with photo- 
graphs she brought home, and passed round 
the English and French magazines, and 
showed the European photographs, so that 
we had a decidedly cosmopolitan afternoon 
and evening. : 

I suppose that it was this which rather 
gave the hint to Mrs. Hackmatack and 
her sister, Mrs. George Hackmatack, who 
were both chairmen of the next committee. 
They went the rounds of both the villages, 
and even went as far as Ashuelot for the 
Moodys, so that people should bring up 
their American photographs and diaries. 
I tell you I was amazed myself, though I 
thought I knew the town, to see how far 
afield people had been. New York and 
Philadelphia and Baltimore were nothing 
to us. By the way, Aunt Huldah was at 
Baltimore the day of the fire, and Mrs. 
Geo. Lincoln “‘assisted”’ in laying the corner- 
stone for the D. A. R. building. Really, 
you would be surprised if you saw how many 
pictures came together from only the jour- 
neys of twelve months. As I write, I rec- 
ollect Trenton, Montmorenci, Niagara, Mar- 
quette, Mackinaw and the Natural Bridges 
there, and in Virginia Harper’s Ferry, Spo- 
kane Falls, the Grand Cafion, and I do not 
know how many little cafions, Black Moun- 
tain, the White Hills, Green Mountains, Yel- 
lowstone Park,—all the colors and all the 
shades and shadows. 

All this brought us to April. And then 
the real officers of the society, Mrs. Ellery 
and Miss Stiles and Mrs. Buckminster and 
the Priestley girls, had their innings. And 
a very edifying and interesting meeting 
theirs was. You will be glad to know that 
they made a committee of three nice boys 
and three nice girls to go bodily round to 
the people in both the villages, and make 
them subscribe to the Register. And Miss 


All of us who} Stiles had the pleasure of sending to Con- 
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gress Street the names of fifty-three new] ards were severe and exacting; but the glow 


subseribers, who paid in advance for an-! of true philanthropy was on his face. 


other year. I believe the meeting was 
the largest of all; and every one was inter- 
ested. They had the Post-office Mission 
letters and some Cheerful Letters to read,— 
some of them awfully funny. ‘Dr. Prim- 
rose’s staff,’ as those Thursday girls call 
themselves, were there, and, when they were 
called upon, gave account of some of their 
work. So we did not lose sight of the 
new cause and the religion of the twentieth 
century. 

Well, this is the end. Because the April 
meeting was the party the gentlemen gave 
to the ladies of the Alliance in the town hall 
about which Rachel wrote you. It was 
your letter in reply to hers which showed 
me how ignorant you are as to what goes 
on herein the middle of the habitable world, 
and so started me on this long letter. 

Always yours, 


LEAH ALLARD. 
BARBERRY CENTRE, July 31. 


An Announcement. 


At West Gouldsboro, Me., on August 23, 
a large outdoor fair will be held on the 
Town House grounds for the purpose of 
raising a maintenance fund for a village free 
library. There will be an open-air restau- 
rant, an avenue of thatched booths, a col- 
lection of wonders and freaks, games, and 
articles to sell, a concert in the afternoon, 
and a dance in the evening. Buckboards 
will meet the ‘‘ Marjorie” from Bar Harbor, 
the same boat making an extra evening trip 
forthe dance. Unitarians attending the con- 
ference at Prospect Harbor on the evening 
of August 23d and the day of the 24th will 
find the ‘‘Fair” on the carriage road from 
Sullivan or South Gouldsboro to Prospect 
Harbor. Donations of books for the library, 
of magazine subscriptions, photographs, etce., 
are solicited, and may be sent to S. R. Max- 
well, West Gouldsboro, Me. 


Bishop Huntington. 


There should be further word of recogni- 
tion in the Register of Rev. Frederick D. 
Huntington, for the last thirty-five years 
bishop of Central New York, and in his early 
years a beloved Unitarian minister in Bos- 
ton. There are many left among us who re- 
member him in his work here, so earnest and 
so fruitful, and who, while regretting his 
change of theological opinion, yet followed 
his career with interest. Now that he has 
passed away in a ripe old age, dying in the 
house in which he was born eighty-five 
years ago, he leaves behind the memory of 
one who has adorned his high position, and 
filled it with dignity and devotion. 

A Syracuse paper says of him: ‘‘Coming 
from old New England stock, Bishop Hunt- 
ington inherited the positive, virile traits of 
his Puritan ancestry; but they were tem- 
pered with a humanity that was almost 
feminine in its tenderness. Something of 
this apparent contradiction of attributes was 
revealed in his personality. As a moralist 


he was stern and unyielding, and his stand-| on that inch of space, 


Like 
sunlight playing on the side of a rugged moun- 
tain, the benignity radiating from his counte- 
nance gave no clew to the masculine vigor 
or iron resolution that characterized his hos- 
tility toward vice, irteligion, and injustice. 
While his methods of life and habits of 
thought were in many respects typical of 
the Puritanism from which he sprung, one 
of its distinctive failings was entirely for- 
eign to his character. He was no fanatic. 
His rigid code of Christian fidelity never de- 
generated into bigotry. In his loyalty to 
his own conception of Christian duty he was 
unbending, but he always exercised a broad 
tolerance for those who followed in other 
denominational paths.” x 


New York Letter. 


To one who rarely spends a summer in 
the city it is a novel and interesting thing 
to go about in the old familiar places and 
feel the unfamiliarity, to feel the surprise, 
yes, almost shock, at seeing a friend when, 
so it seemed, there was no one else in town. 

Being in New York in summer has the 
same effect upon many people that the 
“trying circumstance” had upon the old 
auntie,—‘‘It clean makes you forget your 
‘ligion.” It certainly does make one in- 
different to the outward form; for churches 
are closed,—all the Unitarian and many of 
the orthodox churches,—and the scattered 
sheep are given an opportunity of putting 
into practice what they have stored up dur- 
ing the winter and spring months. There 
never was a wider field than a big summer 
city for putting into effect all the sweet 
virtues one may have garnered. New York 
is not the same city in summer that it is 
in winter. During the cold months the 
mass of its foreign population huddles in 
its own quarter. In the spring it crawls 
as far as the curb and street; but, once let 
the hot weather descend upon it, and it dis- 
solves and spreads everywhere. The parks 
are crowded, the wharves and free baths are 
packed, the trolleys and excursion boats are 
jammed with this unattractive, swarming 
brotherhood and sisterhood. Even the awful 
disasters, such as the Slocum and various 
trolley slaughters, do not deter this pleasure- 
seeking army from rushing in where wiser 
folk pause. : 

Two things appeal to a looker-on most 
forcibly. One, where do these struggling 
masses get the money with which to take 
large families every Saturday, Sunday, and 
holiday on the oft-time expensive excur- 
sion? Then, from what pitiable surround- 
ings must they come to find relief and en- 
joyment in the awful discomfort and weari- 
ness of these same overcrowded pleasure 
trips? 

In defiance of law and recent investiga- 
tion, the big excursion steamers take on 
board all they can possibly carry, many, far 
many more than their limit number. And, 
as far as the trolleys are concerned, so long 
as an inch of the car remains in view, there 
is always some one to clutch at and cling 


And through this 
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struggling, dangerous passage the city’s 
population must go to reach the many 
beaches and amusement places where: they 
most would be. They take all the misery 
with more or less philosophy and courage 
in order to go here, there, everywhere, where 
open spaces and varied amusements lure. 

As Col. Higginson recently said of the 
negro, under the unattractive exterior of 
these crowds the people are simply folks! 
True nobility is there, patience in suffer- 
ing, helpfulness toward each other, and a 
courtesy often unexpected and, alas! rare 
among the classes where most it is supposed 
to flourish. 

One gentle act went far to leaven the 
whole lump of a recent trip for me. Be- 
guiled by the thought that the time of day 
and the distance of the objective point 
would put the possibility of a crowd out of 
the question, I went a-pleasuring. Pleas- 
uring! After buying my ticket at an office 
unmercifully hidden from the dock, I was 
literally pushed into a kind of pen, and 
crushed, willy-nilly, on the boat. I found 
myself at last in a far corner, hedged round 
about by a company of the great unwashed, 
and with but one camp chair between an 
old Jewish gentleman and myself. Self- 
preservation and exhaustion tempted me 
to—yes, let me confess—grab it; but some- 
thing held me back, And then I saw the 
unexpected. The old man smiled most 
friendly, took the chair, and held it out to 
me with the manner that a prince ought to 
have. He was old, he bore the provisions 
for a large family about his person, he had 
a four hours’ sail before him, and yet he 
smilingly held out that one chair to me! 
I did not take it, neither did he. It was 
only when I resolutely slipped away with a 
clear conscience that he sank gratefully 
down. 

The trip was not without its recompense ; 
for, whenever I thought of that kind, old, 
smiling face, I could forget my own discom- 
fort. 

What is New York doing? Work of all 
kinds seems to be relegated to a less con- 
spicuous position, and pleasuring is appar- 
ently the aim and ambition of the people 
now. Jacob Riis and others have told us 
how the other half ves. One must be right 
here to see how they enjoy themselves. 
They throw their hearts and souls into it. 
They live in the eye of the public, caring for 
their children, feeding their families, making 
love, all openly and primitively for the edi- 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is ener not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. 4// grocers and druggists, 
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fication or dismay of the onlooker as the 
case may be; but little care they. | 
“ Te gredter mass ‘of the people go to 
~ Cottey Island for their outings. It is nearer, 
*éasiét of access, and cheaper. Perhaps in 
all*the world’ there is no place like Coney 
Island, - Bat it is not the place it was a few 
‘years ago. “Fite and a‘severer police sur- 
veillance Have purified it ‘morally and physi- 
cally. Where thé old Bowery once strag- 
gled, “Dredinland’” drose from its ashes. 
*TIn ‘the brilliant glare of electricity that 
“ flazes from its towérs, and from “Luna 
Park” across the driveway, crime and evil 
characters slink dejectedly. Women ptoba- 
* tion’ officers work unceéasingly in the police 
courts, and take under’ their ‘protection 
many a fitst offender, who, by the sym- 
pathy and wisdom of the officer, will be saved 
from further’ Wandering. And there is an 
ethical side to this world-famous resort. In 
itself it gives an opportunity for people to 
sée what nowheré ‘else, under ordinary cit- 
cumstaricés, ‘cold they behold. And it 
gives generously inclined people an oppor- 
tunity to send many helpless ones to get a 
glimpsé of wondérland! 

Octasionally the transit companies give 
free cars to the differetit hospitals and or- 
phanages, in order that those small armies of 
‘little ones may have their turn at the fun. 
Once at the beach, hospitable Show doors 
are opened, and'the invading army becomes 
“one of ‘occupation. ‘Much’ of real worth and 
jniterest is to be séen,—an €lecttical display 
that turns sight into brilliant day; tepro- 
dictions 6f recent ‘world fairs, gaudy and 
“fragile to’ be sure, bit giving a fair idea; 
music,—some of it of an excellent character; 
“aida collection of foreign peoples and ani- 
“mals that bring the far parts of the earth 
very near*home, An ‘observant child can 
get a better idea of what the world produces 
during “one day at Coney Island that he 
could from 4 ‘year’s study at ‘school from a 
‘physical geography. “And he can get it 
without moral harm and with infinite pleas- 
ure: 

‘The «methods taken to draw out people’s 
money* are often amusing and incompre- 
“hensible.” For ifistance, there is one show 
‘for whith “you pay a quarter, and see what 


‘outside the doors you would flee from,—an' 


‘ordinary street in a’ bad quarter of town, the 
street car which, perhaps, is one of the same 
line you came from New York in, passing 
‘by; the ordinary street scenes,— quarrels 
and ‘hurry; a ‘“curtain fire,” the rush of fire 
-eriginés, etc.; atid then the startling an- 
nouncement that the show is over and hun- 
dreds are waiting outside for your seats. 
‘And so’ they are.: That sort of thing goes 
‘on every day and all day. -The managers 
are coining money for showing the people 
what they can see for nothing at any time. 
The only artistic touch is the exact repro- 
duction and the keen insight. into human 
nature. . # 

Is my letter sordid? Well, it is summer 
in the city,—a foreign city,—and, I writé of 
the happenings. I would not haye missed 
it. My neighbors have taught me a lesson 
that they could not have taught while win- 
ter’s cold and suffering holds them mute. 
They have taught me with what readiness 
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they can forget the ills of life, with what 
joyousness they can embrace whatever offers 
in the way of alleviation of their lot. They 
will deprive themselves for a week and 
work doubly hard in order to win one day 
of enjoyment. And how they enjoy! Tak- 
ing their helpless, old, and young along, they 
live as few of us more favored ones ever live. 

For all their privation they have old 
people who can be courteous and little 
children who can latigh and play and make 
glad even a summer in New York. 

The season is at full tide now, but it will 
soon be gone. The other New York will 
take its place and life assume its familiar 
propartions. The wanderers will return 
from mountain heights and water works. 
They will come, bearing their new messages 
of a broader life. But there remains this 
lesson of the summer, this lesson from the 
‘east of these my brethren,’’—the lesson of 
endurance and childlike lightness of heart 
under conditions that we might think would 
crush the spirit of joyousness forever. 

Be 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 

The question uppermost in religious circles 
in France is the impending abrogation of 
the Concordat with Rome, and the separa- 
tion of the Church from the State which this, 
presumably, involves. For the French Cath- 
olic this possibility has less of disquietude 
than for the Protestant. Among Romanists 
the identification of their Church with their 
religious needs and hopes is so complete that, 
if the government stipend to their clergy 
were withdrawn, it is certain that their piety 
and devotion might be depended upon to 
provide amply for the voluntary support of 
their worship. The amount contributed by 
the State for religious purposes in France is 
only 42 million francs out of a total of 
3,200 millions expended for government 
purposes. The faithful children of Rome 
could certainly be depended upon to make 
up this amount. For the papacy, in- 
deed, it might have more serious conse- 
quetices, since France contributes at present 
two-thirds and more of the Peter’s pence 
and other missionary funds on which Rome 
relies for its splendid display of pomp and 
power and its wide-spread propaganda. 
These princely gifts would so largely fall 
away that the papacy would become virtually 
bankrupt or be compelled to make the best 
terms possible with the Italian government; 
that is, surrendering its claims to the tem- 
poral power and accepting in lieu thereof 
the millions which the Italian State has set 
aside for the holy pontiff and his court when- 
ever he shall recognize its sovereign political 
power, and which have been piling up in the 
royal treasury, in expectation of such a rec- 
onciliation, until they amount to a very 
handsome sum. 

‘It becomes more and more evident that 
the French government, however committed 
by the logic of its principles to ‘‘a free church 
in a free state,’ shrinks from the practical 
consequences implied in carrying them out. 
At present, while the Ultramontane and 
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Jesuit influences which control the Catholie 
Church are unquestionably hostile to the 
republic in France, and constitute a real 
and serious danger to the intellectual, edu- 
cational, and political welfare of the nation, 
yet to abrogate all relations with Rome 
would not only profoundly disquiet and 
perhaps disaffect millions of the supporters 
of the fepublic, but, what is still more a 
matter of concern, it would largely deprive 
the civil authorities themselves of the power 
they now exercise to restrain, discipline, and 
hold in subjection the French Church and 
clergy. How great this power of the State 
is we may see by recent events in France, 
the expulsion of recalcitrant congregations, 
the closing of ecclesiastical schools, the dis- 
cipline of priests and bishops, the defiance 
of Rome daily exhibited by the authorities. 
This supervision and control of the clergy 
would largely pass away if the Concordat 
were abrogated.and the Church dissevered 
from the State. 

The Protestant churches of France have 
more reason than the Catholic to- dread a 
dissolution of the bonds which unite them 
with the republic. While such a seculariza- 
tion of the State would be quite in harmony 
with their religious principles, it would, it 
is feared by many French Protestants, re- 
sult disadvantageously to their church life. 
At present the Reformed Church in France 
is prospering. It is in full accord with re- 
publican institutions, and enjoys the con- 
fidence and support of the government. It 
has little or nothing to gain by the proposed 
separation, On the other hand, it is a seri- 
ous question whether the Protestant laity, 
especially in the country districts long habitu- 
ated to the government stipend, and not 
numerous or wealthy, will make sufficiently 
generous contribution toward the support 
of their own form of worship to make up for 
the withdrawal of the annual civil donation, 
which is about one million and a half francs. 
The question of how to provide for such a 
contingency, and meet the altered needs of 
the situation, is at present exercising the 
minds of our coreligionists in France. It 
occupies the principal space in their journals. 
Their synods discuss it at great length. Com- 
missions are appointed to consider it in all 
its aspects and report their conclusions. One 
good result has been a nearer approach be- 
tween the two wings in the Gallican Church, 
In the presence of this common danger which 
threatens their ecclesiastical life, differences 
of opinion are more or less lost sight of. “The 
liberal minority, who in times past have 
suffered no little persecution at the hands 
of their more orthodox brethren, are treated 
in a more fraternal fashion. 

Of the Triennial General Assembly of Rep- 
resentatives of Liberal Reformed Churches 
in France, held in June in the Church of the 
Oratoire in Paris, Le Protestant, the inde- 
pendent and bright organ of the liberal wing. 
of the French Protestant Church, gives an 
interesting account. At this gathering the 
issues already referred to were thoroughly 
discussed and action taken to prepare the 
Protestant churches for what seems an in- 
evitable step in their evolution, and for the- 
closer, more fraternal union of all branches 
of Protestantism in facing the new situa-- 
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tion. What the French Protestants ask is 
that the separation of Church and State 
may be a genuine one, and leave them truly 
free. But the bill at present under con- 
sideration in the Chamber would deprive the 
churches of the ownership of their edifices. 
They would not be allowed to have any 
general or central fund. They would be 
subject to all kinds of restrictive regulations 
and the constant supervision of the State. 

At the late Triennial Prof. J. Réville 
made a report concerning the Amsterdam 
Congress of our International Council of Uni- 
tarian and Other Religious Liberals, and in- 
vited the assembly to the meetings at Geneva 
next year. There were represented about 
150 liberal congregations, or nearly one-third 
of the total number of French Protestant 
churches. Various foreign delegates brought 
greetings, among them Rev. Messrs. Tarrant 
and Pritchard of England, who for the first 
time represented the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. A striking report 
was that of Charente, in which Pastor Robert 
has created Protestant groups in 34 villages 
and gained more than 2,000 members. 

It is pleasant to learn that Prof. Jean 
Réville’s popular lectures on Liberal Protes- 
tantism, ‘‘Le Proiestantisme libéral, ses 
Origines, sa Nature, sa Mission,’ are now 
translated into at least three other languages. 
The English translation forms one of Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate’s Crown Library, ‘‘Lib- 
eral Christianity: Its Origin, Nature, and 
Mission,”’ ‘There are also German and Dutch 
versions. The little book cannot fail to do 
useful missionary work for our common 
cause, 

In this connection we may note that the 
senior Albert Réville’s ‘‘Histoire du Dogme 
de la Divinité de Jésus Christ’? has been 
issued in a new edition of 186 pages, by Félix 
Alcan, Paris. 

The two most instructive and compendious 
lectures of Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, on 
“The Modern Criticism of the Gospels,”’ have 
been published in a French version by Rev. 
James Hocart of Brussels. 

Rev. J. E. Roberty, liberal pastor of the 
Oratory, the principal Protestant temple of 
Paris, has published ‘Vers 1’ Evangile 
Social,’’ a volume of sermons, 


Dr. John Hunter’s Explanation. 


Dr. John Hunter is a London minister, 
who for the last three years has exerted a 
remarkable and ever-increasing influence in 
London, He has tried, as will be seen by 
the address which follows, to build up a 
simple, worshipful, unsectarian church in the 
west part of London. He is about to return 
to his old Glasgow congregation; and, in a 
large and remarkable gathering of his friends, 
held recently in King’s Weigh House Lecture 
Hall, he revealed the inner history of his 
three years’ service. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Sir William Collins; and elo- 
quent tributes from Lord Aberdeen, Mr. 
Robert Cameron, M.P., and Dr. Sidney Coup- 
land expressed deep regret at the termination 
of Dr, Hunter’s ministry. Dr. Hunter was 
said to be the true successor of Maurice and 
Robertson whose shy diffidence covers.a char- 
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acter of heroic mould and invincible courage. 
As reported in the New Age, Dr. Hunter 
spoke substantially as follows:— 


Life, he said, is not a thing of moments, 
but of emotions; and in the hours of worship 
they had spent together there might have 
been crowded emotions that many years 
could not bring. Life has no choicer gift 
to offer than its companionships; and of 
these none are finer or more sacred than the 
religious. The lifting of our souls together 
to the unseen and eternal things, the seeking 
and the finding together of the strength and 
peace and joy of communion with the In- 
finite .Spirit from whom we came and in 
whom we lived,—what more intimate tie 
can unite soul to soul? 


THE MINISTER’S LOT. 


The ministerial profession’ has its. peculiar 
trials and disadvantages, and is often not 
free from disappointing and painful experi- 
ences, but more than any other profession 
it has to the faithful minister its’ great 
and solemn compensations. Human nature 
being what it is, there are sure to be a few 
who do not recognize the minister’s office 
for what it is or value it for what is best and 
deepest in it. And, if a minister’s work is 
that of a pioneer, the powers against him 
may have now and again their hour of ap- 
parent ascendency. But the minister will 
not make much of such things. For, if 
while keeping steadily before himself the 
mark of his high calling, his own particular 
ideal, and maintaining his personal integrity, 
he retains also the sweetness of his nature, 
and grows neither hard nor harsh, the re- 
spect and affection of those to whom he 
ministered gathers about him. Dr. Hunter 
went on to say that he has had his share 
of sorrow and suffering and loneliness; but, 
looking back upon his course, he is more im- 
pressed by the stream of kind and pleasant 
things which have compassed his way. He 
referred with grateful appreciation to the 
great number of letters he has received from 
people of all classes and ‘churches, from rich 
and poor, learned and unlearned, Catholic 
and Protestant, Anglican and Nonconformist, 
heretic and agnostic. ‘These had been a sur- 
prise and a revelation to him, and were very 
welcome; for his work was, and always had 
been, somewhat solitary, and was not yet 
much recognized and approved by his 
brethren and the religious world generally. 


THE DEAD HAND. 


He had not felt the tie between himself 
and that church to be a slight one: * He had 
not broken it without just cause and due 
deliberation. The spirit before the letter al- 
ways and in everything was his rule; and it 
is following what he thought to be a provi- 
dential train of events that he is compelled 
to retire from the Weigh House Church. In 
the course of some investigations he had oc- 
casion to examine the trust deeds of the 
church, and found to his surprise that they 
were very antiquated, and that the theologi- 
cal beliefs required of members and ministers 
are such as few can honestly accept at this 
time of day, There is-indeed a certain kind 
of relief for the minister,*so long as he has 
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the support of two-thirds of the church; but 
for the members there is no manner: of re- 
lief. They must not only be Protestant dis- 
senters and convinced Congregationalists, 
but believers in the fall of man, endless 
punishment, and all the rest. After he be- 
came aware of this, he ceased to ask seat 
holders to enroll themselves as members of 
the church, as the conditions of membership 
were entirely contrary to all his ideas and 
sympathies. If he were to remain, the 
weight of the dead hand must be removed 
and the church made free, not only in name, 
but in reality—an almost impossible thing 
where so much property is involved. 


A LIFE’S IDEAL. 


This crisis, Dr. Hunter went on to say, 
has led him to recall the ideals of his life. 
One has been a free, unsectarian, com- 
prehensive worshipful church, a church for 
disciples of Jesus Christ of all shades of opin- 
ion, who seek for unity without asking for 
uniformity, a church for the devotional and 
the ethical, the meditative and the practical, 
the man of much and the man of little faith, 
—a church that stands for true Catholicism 
without Roman, Evangelical, or any other 
limitations; a church, simply that, and noth- 
ing more. ‘There is*need in all large towns, 
and especially in London, of just such a 
church,—a church as broad as the liberty 
of Jesus Christ, that stands for the largest 
liberty of the soul, a church that is built for 
the future instead of worshipping the past, 
He had hoped to build up such a church 
there; but the burden and the conditions of 
the property forbade. The congregation 
gathered from Sunday to Sunday had come 
from many churches, and some from. no 
church; and it was just such a congregation 
as he liked to have. And he had tried to 
order the service so that none could raise a 
sectarian word. He did not see why devout 
persons holding very different opinions 
might not join in the same prayers. and 
listen to the same preaching. - While he had 
sought to expound and apply the wisdom 
of life: to all human relations, he had never 
used the pulpit for party purposes, .for 
flinging insults: at current politics and poli- 
ticians. He never cared for a church where 
only members of one political party could 
worship with comfort. ‘The sectarian aims 
and partisanship which were the curse of 
all church life in England at the present 
hour are opposed, to every principle he holds. 
He had always been a hopelessly undenomi- 
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national person. The independency which 
he had valued is not that which relates him 
to one order or section of churches. It is 
distinctly unsectarian and catholic, and has 
the simplest form of church life,—a congre- 
gation of faithful men independent of all, 
yet having spiritual sympathies uniting it 
with all. He had always regarded himself 
not as the minister of a particular denomi- 
nation, but simply as a minister of Christ; 
and it is the large and lofty ends of the 
Universal Church of Christ which he had 
always sought to promote. 

Before coming to Weigh House, he had 
claimed a large freedom, which was readily 
granted; and he had heard no grudging or 
critical word as to liberty of prophesying. 


There was one line of Goethe’s which ought. 


to be engraved in gold letters on every pul- 
pit in the land: “Between us, at least, let 
there be truth.” If there cannot be truth 
between a minister and his congrega- 
tion, where can it exist? Every preacher 
ought to be ina position to give his people 
those first-hand deliverances of faith that 
open fresh vistas and make clearer visions of 
God and his truth. This is the preacher’s 
duty and his strength. What can take the 
place of the old artificial authority of the 
altar and the pulpit but the accent of sin- 
cerity, the tone of personality in the preacher’s 
utterance of the eternal verities? The ser- 
mon has a place and value in public worship 
only as it is a direct, well-conveyed message 
from the heart and mind of the preacher, full 
of the wisdom and experience of the soul, 
and eloquent, at least, with the eloquence of 
intellectual and spiritual conviction. To 
say merely what is safe, what pleases, what 
gives immediate satisfaction to the people, 
requires no faith, no courage. The perfunc- 
tory, conventional official word is a dead 
word, though all the ages had repeated it. 
The personal word alone has life and power. 


Dr. Hunter concluded by thanking Lord 
Aberdeen and the meeting for the address 
that had been presented to him; and, re- 
calling a word from ‘David Copperfield,” 
he added, ‘‘Remember me at my best, and 
may God bless you all.” 

The proceedings were marked by strong 
feeling, and many took a personal farewell 
of the doctor. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


THE GRADED SYSTEM. 

One may understand by this term, ‘‘The 
Graded System,” different things. We have 
the One-topic ‘Three-grade System, in- 
itiated by the Unitarian. Sunday School 
Society., There is virtually a grade system 
of subjects when -books are chosen with 
reference to the ages of the pupils. There 
is grade of subjects, grade of text-books, 
and grade of ages, grades of many sorts, 
all of which we find more or tess in vogue. 
But there is something else understood by 
this phrase. : 

Within a few years some earnest workers 
in the Sunday-school have tried to intro- 
duce the grade idea as it prevails in the 
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public schools. It is hardly necessary to 
say that this is never worked out com- 
pletely; even by the most ardent; but 
some experiments are nearer the mark than 
others. The Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety has never taken sides in the discussion, 
though anxious to throw its influence on 
the side of progress. More system is cer- 
tainly needed in the Sunday-schools of our 
land,—that much ought to be granted by 
all,—system which includes and _.necessi- 
tates better adaptation of studies to ages. 
Just how this shall be worked out is for the 
Unitarian Sunday-schools chiefly a local 
question. Or, speaking more accurately, 
the principle is general, the application is 
special, undergoing a great many modifi- 
cations. : 

I believe in giving reports of experiments 
in this direction from the head _ sources. 
Those who are: doing the work should be 
permitted to speak of it from the inside. 
The Lexington (Mass.) Sunday-school has 
already been referred to in this department, 
and the statement of its superintendent has 
been reported. I propose now to offer a 
more extended account of the grade idea 
as applied to Sunday-schools, from a strong 
advocate. Rey. A. P. Reccord of Newport, 
R.I., made an enthusiastic plea for this 
system at the Sunday School Society meet- 
ing on Anniversary Week, in last May, at 
King’s Chapel. Since then he has received 
many inquiries and letters. At my request 
he has kindly forwarded the following 
article, which contains the summary of 
the results for one year :-— 


One year ago the Channing Sunday-school 
of Newport, R.I., adopted the graded system. 
It was an attempt to adapt the course of 
study and the methods of instruction to 
the different ages of the pupils and to their 
different stages of physical and mental 
development. It was based upon the 
assumption that, while the supreme end of 
the Sunday-school is moral and spiritual, 
the means to that end should be distinctively 
educational. The course of study was only 
tentative, being so arranged as to make 
the largest possible use of the lesson helps 
furnished by the Sunday School Society. 
These helps were supplemented by fort- 
nightly teachers’ meetings. 

The scholars between the kindergarten 
and the Bible Class were organized into 
two departments, of three grades. Each 
scholar spends two years in each grade, 
and changes teachers as he passes from 
grade to grade. Written examinations, 
preceded by a Review Sunday, are held 
twice a year, January and June. In order 
to stimulate regular attendance, any scholar 
who has not been absent more than twice 
is given a pass-mark and is excused from the 
examination. Scholars who refuse to take 
the examination or who fail to secure the 
requisite percentage (60) advance with the 
class, but without recognition of work done. 

Three things are kept constantly in mind: 
(1) Progress. The year’s work prepares 
the scholar for the succeeding year. (2) 
Repetition. The work of the Advanced 
department is parallel to that of the Inter- 
mediate, but the subjects are treated from 
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a higher point of view and with more atten- 
‘tion to critical details. (3) Recognition of 
work done. Every scholar who does satis- 
factory work receives a promotion card at 
the end of each year, a certificate at the 
end of the Intermediate department, and 
a diploma at the end of the Advanced de- 
partment. He then, enters the minister’s 
class for advanced study. 

One year is too short a time for a thorough 
test, but the results thus far have been 
most encouraging. There is an increased 
interest on the part of teachers, scholars, 
and parents. The school has taken on a 
new dignity, and its work is regarded as 
worth while, as something which no child 
can afford to be without. 

A few figures concerning the final exami- 
nation in June may be of interest. Only 
7 who should have taken the examination 
failed to do-so. These 7 will be given 
another opportunity in September. 28 were 
excused from the examination, 11 of whom 
had not missed a single Sunday. Of these 
28, 10 took the examination in order to get 
their actual percentage and not merely a 
pass-mark. Of all who took the examina- 
tion, 6 obtained roo per cent., 11 between 
go per cent. and 100 per cent., and no one 
fell below 60 per cent. 

These facts and figures are not conclusive, 
but they suggest that the experiment is 
in the right direction, and that, with the 
better organization and increased facilities 
which must result from larger experience, 
the Sunday-school may secure for itself a 
recognition of its value as an educational 
institution which it has never before ob- 
tained. 


There are two or three other Sunday- 
schools in which the graded idea has been 
tried with earnestness. I hope to add to 
the testimony given above a report from 
the Sunday-school of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, where Mrs. Beatley, the 
superintendent, has brought to bear many 
incentives and appliances for the success 
of the experiment. The directors of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society at present 
strongly incline to such action as shall tend 
to the economy .of our printed material, 
thereby extending its wiser use. There 
should be a beginning and end to Sunday- 
school instruction. The haphazard method 
is out of date. How far reform of the 
loose habits can be carried remains to be 
seen. The Sunday-school is a voluntary 
affair in most of its phases. The stringent 
pressure which can be exercised in the 
public schools is not found in the Sunday- 
school, to say nothing of the absence of 
parental interest. 

Of one thing we may be certain: there 
will be evident progress in the next few 
years. One of the first requisites for the 
Sunday-schools of our denominations is 
to understand that the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society has a large quantity of ad- 
mirable material. The thing kept ‘“‘con- 
stantly in mind in arranging the course” 
at Newport was, to use Mr. Reccord’s own 
language, ‘‘the desirability of making the 
widest possible use of the excellent lesson 
helps issued by the Unitarian Sunday 
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School Society.’’ It seems to me that no 
complaint can be made as to the abundance 
of text-books required for the graded idea. 
Some may wish to grade the system by the 
subjects, others by text-books and subjects, 
or by ages, with less regard to specific man- 
uals. The material is at hand. 
Epwarp A, Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Laid Hold Upon by the Spirit of 


Jesus. 


BY REV. ALBERT R. VAIL, 


What part should the life of Jesus play 
in our religious education; that is, in the 
development and strengthening of those 
feelings and of that attitude toward the 
world which we call our religion? We name 
ourselves Christians. Does this mean any- 
thing more than that we are members of 
a great movement started by Jesus Christ? 
Or does it imply some personal relation 
between us and the founder of our relig- 
ion, Jesus? Is Jesus really our leader? 
De we rally about him as we would about 
the leader in any other great movement, 
and gain inspiration and strength from his 
personality ? 

In the past such a relation to Jesus has 
been the distinguishing characteristic of 
the Christian; and devotion to him has been 
the chief source of power in Christianity 
for the past nineteen hundred years. Paul’s 
phrase, ‘‘Laid hold upon by Jesus Christ,” 
sums up what has usually been the secret 
of the. Christian’s power. The noblest 
Christians have been laid hold upon by the 
spirit of Jesus and simply constrained to 
follow his way of life. Many, Paul included, 
have believed that the spirit of Jesus en- 
tered into them, supplanted their individ- 
ual personality, and directed all their con- 
duct. It was no longer they who lived, 
but Christ who lived within them. The 
spirit of its founder has been the chief foun- 
tain spring of Christianity’s power. 

So has it been with all the greatest world 
religions. They have grown up about 
and gained their inspiration from some 
great religious personality. Only this de- 
votion to the personality of their founder 
has enabled Buddhism, Mohammedan- 
ism, and the rest to become world religions. 
It is this devotion to the personality of the 
founder which has shaped the lives of the 
millions who followed him. 

True, most of these religions have soon 
deified their founder. And many a person 
to-day asserts that this deification is the 
chief source of the founder’s power. This, 
I think, is a mistake. Deification adds to 
the founder’s power; but the chief element 
is his human personality. Jesus came to 
Capernaum an unknown’ peasant teacher; 
but no sooner had Peter and John and the 
rest fallen beneath the spell of his person- 
ality than they were laid hold upon by 
his spirit, and left everything to follow him. 
They did not deem him divine. They were 
simply laid hold upon by the irresistible 
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charm and power of his human spirit. Not 
until after his death did they come to think 
him a supernatural being. Such a_ hold 
had his personality taken upon them that, 
when, even after his crucifixion, they felt 
his presence moving in their midst, his 
words sounding in their ears, his spirit 
stirring within them and transforming their 
lives, they thought he must have been 
some supernatural being. In fact, his 
spirit had taken hold of them with such 
inexplicable power that they, accustomed 
as they were to explain the unusual as some- 
thing supernatural, declared it divine. 
Jesus must have been some supernatural 
being who for a time had descended to 
earth and moved all unbeknown among 
them in Galilee. It was the human per- 
sonality of Jesus which first laid hold of 
his followers, and which has ever since 
been one of the greatest elements in his 
power. His deification resulted from the 
superstition of the age in which his dis- 
ciples lived. 

The same has been true of the founders 
of other great religions. It was the man 
before the deity who laid hold upon the 
feelings of his followers. It was the spirit 
of the man, Gautama Buddha, of the noble- 
man who was willing to renounce family, 
wealth, even for a time blessed Nirvana 
itself, that he might bring salvation to his 
countrymen, which appealed so irresistibly 
to the Hindus of his time. Only later was 
he deified. The power of the human per- 
sonality is perfectly clear in Mohammedan- 
ism. Mohammed was never deified. He 
was always simply a great prophet, a war 
hero. But his human personality has been 
one of the great sources of power in the 
Mohammedan religion. Here is striking 
confirmation of the fact that men’s belief 
in his deity is not one of the essential ele- 
ments in the power which the founder of 
a religion exerts upon his fellow-men. It 
is chiefly the human personality which, 
standing forth as a glorious ideal, stirs his 
followers to new life. The inspiration, 
then, which the Buddhist, the Mohammedan, 
the Christian have gained from the human 
personality of their founder has been the 
chief element in their power. 

The question before us to-day is this: 
have we liberals, especially we young people, 
outgrown the need of devotion to some 
such great religious personality? If we 
older people feel that they have done so, 
is the same true of us young people? In 
the youth of the race men’s religious nat- 
ure has been developed only by making 
some God-like man their ideal and inspirer. 
May the same not be truth in our youth 
as individuals? The fact is that we need 
concrete ideals. We lack the power of 
abstraction. It is difficult for us to con- 
struct an ideal, and then follow it. We 
cannot grasp it clearly enough to make it 
a motive power in our living. But, if we 
can only discover the human embodiment 
of our ideal in some man or woman, it gains 
a new hold upon us. Whatever our field 
of work, it is the achievements of great 
men in that field that stirs us to newac- 
tivity, not abstract ideals. 

Nowhere is this more true than in relig- 
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ion, All of us to a certain extent recog- 
nize this fact; and many of us would say 
that we look to all the great prophets and 
sages who have lived throughout the cen- 
turies as ideals and inspirers. But the 
difficulty with most of us is that this array 
of great personalities is so large that we 
never become intimately acquainted with 
any single one. What we need is to con- 
centrate our study upon some one great 
personality, and enter into his life so inti- 
mately that his spirit lays hold upon us. 
Most of us haven’t time to become thus 
acquainted with a large number of great 
personalities. We need to single out some 
one great religious leader, with whom we 
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Hddresses. 


THE address of Rey. A. D. Mayo until Sep- 
tember 1 will be 44 West Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Benjamin A. Good- 


ridge until August 14 will be 597 Adams Street, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 


THE address of Earl M. Wilbur is 1413 
Brush Street, Oakland, Cal. 


THE address of Rev. John L. Robinson will 
be 25 Beacon Street during July and August. 


Marrtages. 


In Worcester, roth inst., at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, by Rey. Austin S. Garver, Frank Farnum 
Dresser to Josephine Rose Lincoln, daughter of Waldo 
Lincoln, both of Worcester. 


Deaths. 


In Leominster, 14th inst., Morrill A. Greenwood, aged 
64 yrs. 7 mos. 
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can live day by day, and whose spirit shall 
possess: us, 

And aa then, should this be but Jesus? 
Many men have lived pure and holy lives; 
but, in the purity of their spirit, in their 
sense of sonship to God, no one has sur- 
passed Jesus. There is no one whose per- 
sonality so takes hold of men. This may 
be due in part to the associations which 
the adoration of centuries has fastened to 
his name, to the halo which men’s loving 
admiration has wrapped about him; but, 
nevertheless, it is a fact that to-day no life 
can lay hold of men’s minds and sentiments 
like that of Jesus. 

(To be continued.) 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. W. W. Fenn of Cambridge will 
preach at King’s Chapel, Boston, August 21. 


Rey. Albert Lazenby will oceupy the 
Unitarian pulpit at Lynn August 21. 


Rev. Francis G. Peabody, Plummer Pro- 
fessor of Christian Morals in Harvard Uni- 
versity, will preach at Bar Harbor, Me., 
August 21. 


Rev. Jabez TT. Sunderland of Toronto, 
Canada, will-preach in the First Unitarian 
Church of Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass., 
Sunday, August 21, at 10.45 A.M. 


Meetings. 


BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES. 
Boston Common preaching: The services 
have been well attended. Rev. W. H. 
Savary and Richard Humphreys made tem- 
perance their theme. A large company greet- 
ed Rev. Messrs, C. R. Eliot and J. F. Meyer. 
Rey. Messrs. J. N. Pardee and W. S. Key 
spoke on the 31st of July. Rev. B. F. Mc- 
Daniel was the sole speaker on August 7; and 
Rey. Messrs. B. R. Bulkeley and J. T. Sun- 
derland profited by the great concourse on 
the Common at the inauguration of Grand 
Army week. Next Sunday Rev. Messrs. C.G 
Miller and W.S. Jones will take the service 
at, 5.30 P.M. 


THe Hancock CONFERENCE.—The Han- 
cock County Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches will hold its thir- 
teenth annual session at the Union Church 
at Prospect Harbor, Me., August 23 and 24. 
On Tuesday, August 23, at 7.30 P.M., a-ser- 
vice of worship will be held, with sermon 
by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, DD. ‘On Wednés- 
day, August 24, at 10 A’M., an ‘address 
of ‘welcome ‘will be given by Capt. S. O. 


conference. 
by Mr. Samuel M. Maxwell, willbe followed 
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Work of the Church” by Rev. William M. 
Brundage and on “The Spiritual Leadership 
of the Church’’ by Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson. 
Discussion opened by Rey. C. Samuel Dut- 
ton. The society at Prospect Harbor ex- 
tends its hospitality to visiting delegates. 
S. W. Sutton, Secretary. 


Chutches. 


CHARLESTOWN, N.H.—Rev. Clayton R. 
Bowen; This church maintains its services 
throughout the summer. At present ser- 
vice is held in the Parish House, while the 
interior of the church is being thoroughly 
restored and redecorated through the gen- 
erosity of members of the parish. The 
annual fair of the parish was held July 21, 
and cleared about $300. On June 19 the 
minister announced his resignation, to 
become instructor in New Testament In- 
terpretation in the Meadville Theological 
School. 


NantTucket.—The church in Nantucket, 
on a recent Sunday evening, welcomed 
Booker T. Washington to the island,—his 
first visit. There was a great desire to 
see and hear him. Other churches omitted 
their services; and seven hundred packed 
themselves in the Unitarian church, while 
hundreds were turned away. A collection 
of over $100 was taken for the work in 
Tuskegee, and pledges amounting to a 
much larger sum were received. Mr. Wash- 
ington was much pleased over his reception, 
and was delighted with the island. 

Here in the ante-bellum days there were 
many Quakers, and among them there was 
a strong anti-slavery sentiment. Runa- 
way slaves found here a secure refuge, and 
men like Frederick Douglass were welcomed. 
It is a well-known fact that Mr, Douglass 
was here encouraged to make his first formal 
public address. As Mr. Washington is 
writing a life of the man, he was happy to 


! revive these old memories, and to stand in 


a pulpit which had so often welcomed Mr. 
Douglass. 

Among the many prominent Unitarians 
who are spending the season on the island 
is Rev. U. G. B. Pierce of the Washington 
church. He has his family with him. 
He finds here a goodly number of his own 
flock, as the Willards and Fays, who for 
many years have summered in Nantucket. 
Mr. Pierce is to preach the morning of the 
2rst. 


Ministers’ Institute. 


The institute will meet in September 
at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. ‘The trustees 


‘of Hackley School have sent an invitation 
Moore of Prospect. Harbor, president of the for the institute to meet at the 
A devotional service, conducted | 


school, 
and the directors of the institute have ac- 
cepted the invitation. An attractive pro- 


by a business session with reports from the gramme is being arranged. The meeting 


churches: 


At ‘to.45 addresses will be given | will open on Monday evening, September 


on “The Larger Truth’ by Rev, Thomas;}19, and will last till Thursday, the 22d. 


Van Ness and on “The Larger Life’ by Rev. 


The school will not be in session at that 


Charles F.. Dole, and discussion openéd by} time, and the men of the institute will be 


Rev. Arthur H. Coar, 12.30 P.M., 
and social hour. .1.30 P.M., 
and election of officers. 


luncheon domiciled in the buildings of the school, 
hasipene session ' and will have the use of the assembly rooms 
In the afternoon! for the sessions. 


To cover the cost of pro- 


addresses will be given on ‘‘The Educational; viding ‘the table for the meeting there will 
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Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 598. 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, DD. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK. Principal. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


HOME and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston, reopens OcToBER 4, 1904. 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr. Nathaniel T. Aves founder 
and principal for forty-eight years of the Allen School, 
will open at their residence in West Newton a 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
on September 28, 1904. 


For particulars address Tux Misses ALLEN, 35 Webster 
Street, West Newton, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Entrance examinations 
SEPTEMBER 6-7. -Fer circulars address 

ALBERT G. Boypgn, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass. 4th year. A first-class fittin 

school for fifty pupils. Home care and comforts. Idea 

location. The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., Visitor. 

Pere JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head 
aster. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. 
with swimming pool. Strong teachers. Earnest boys, 
Fits for College, Scientific School and Business. Tllus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. G. R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


THE BROWNE and NICHOLS SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Mass, For Boys. 22d year. Course 
8 years, Classes limited to 15. Pupils continuously under 
supervision of head teacher in each department. Excep- 
tional facilities for fitting for Harvard. Illus- 
trated catalogue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


MENEELY & co Estap. 


WEST TROY, WATPERVLIET, N.Y. 


The True ** Menee andard ”’ 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


Labo- 
new gymnasium 


Individual 
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be a charge of $2.50 per day for each man 
attending. It is hoped also that reduced 
rates may be secured on the railroads. The 
session promises to be unusually profitable 
because of the entire freedom from inter- 
ruption from outside life. 
Henry HALLAM SAUNDERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


A Petersham Anniversary. 


On August 10 the town of Petersham, 
Mass., celebrated its one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary. The town was incorporated on 
April 20, 1754, receiving the name of Peters- 
ham from the English town of the same 
name in Surrey, about seven miles from 
London. There is no other place of the 
name in America. Previous to that time it 
was known as Nichewaug, and was first 
settled in April, 1733. Hardly a town in 
the State has had a more interesting history. 
There have been few events of national im- 
portance in which the nation as a whole has 
been involved that it has not borne a digni- 
fied part. 
as Shays’s Rebellion, the insurgents en- 
tered Petersham on Feb. 4, 1787, and re- 


mained until the next day, when the ap-| 
proach of Gen. Lineoln’s troops caused a | 


hasty retreat. Petersham performed her 
part nobly in the Revolutionary War, and 
again in the troubled times of the Civil War, 
when the blood of her sons flowed on the 
battlefield of Hudson, Ball’s Bluff, Antietam, 
Petersburg, and the Wilderness. At the out- 
break of the war there were 188 men in the 
town who were liable to enrolment for mili- 
tary duty, and at the close the records 
showed that 177 of these had enlisted and 
rendered faithful service. The old First 
Parish Church, whose spire can be seen from 
whichever direction the town is approached, 
began its existence with the founding of the 
town. The present building is the third 
that the parish has erected, the first being 
in 1738, the second in 1780, and the present 
one in 1842. The first pastor was Rev. 
Aaron Whitney. Among its ministers have 
been interesting and earnest men, of whom 
Dr. Noyes is perhaps most widely known, 


In the memorable drama known | 


The present minister is Rev. Alfred W. Birks. | 


The town is celebrated for its beauty of 
situation. When John Fiske was abroad, 


he used to say, when admiring some noted | 
Old World view, ‘‘This is almost as lovely | 


as Petersham’; and once, 
rapture, perhaps at the Italian lakes, he ex- 
claimed with enthusiasm, 
serves to be called the Petersham of Europe.” 

Many sons and daughters of Petersham 
returned home to take part in the recent 
celebration, and every place was decorated. 

The exercises of the day were held in a 


in a moment of 


“This really de-| 


large tent on the green back of the Niche- | 


waug Hotel. 
proof, 
morning, in which were the surviving mem- 


Luckily the tent was water-| 
There was a short parade in the) 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


bers of company F, Fifty-third Massachu- | 


setts Regiment, invited guests, citizens, and | 
children of the public schools, followed by | 


exercises in which prayer was offered by Rev. 
A. W. Birks of Petersham, followed by re- 
marks by William Sims. The historical ad- 
dress was delivered by James W. Brooks. 
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PRICE $6. 


incline. 


This is a delightful chair. 
sion it gives you is that you are not sitting in 
the chair, but that the chair is holding you. 
seems to grip you and enfold you like a benedic= 
tion or a caress. 

The chair’s virtue is really the designer’s 
ingenuity. The seat is exactly carved, to fit the de: 
pression you would make if you sat for a plaster ¢ast- 
Then the front legs are made the barest trifle longer 
than the rear legs, to give you a slightly backward 


The first impres- 


It 


clever 


Next, the back is braid to a fair Ain tity to hold 
you in a restful way, and the arm rests are lifted a little to support the whole 


weight from the shoulder downward. 


Finally, the legs are measured off to bring the seat at a right distance from: 


the floor. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Nazicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THE CoNGRRGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charlee F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rey. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. ten 

No. 6. CuurcH OrGaAnization. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. si a JupGmrent: The True Doctrine of the 

segment. Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
< lham R. Alger. $1.50 per ee Aa 

No. 9. THE Bpekoe or Lirz. By Rev. . M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 1. LiBERAL i etna AS Morivg-PowErR. 
By Rev Horton, ati .oo per hundred, 

No. 13. JosEPH pear op The Old Unitarianism and | 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. Wat O'cLock 1s 1T in Reticion?- By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sour witn Four Winpows Oren, By Rey. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons oN Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $300 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. TuHsopore PArRKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. so cents per hundred. 

No, 23. A WoRKING FuRORY in Etuics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue Cee NITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom, 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Unity oF THR CurisTIAN Cuurcn. B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop oF CHRIsT. By 
ne 9 James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
re 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers. 272 Congress St, Boston 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE ~ 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc, 


The most recent collection for the use~ of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and chuic 
occasions, including many of the more recent. 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage 
Wilhams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. : 

A second division consists of forty” 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY 


suitable for social, reform,.and missionary mee t- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. . 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mati, prepaid, 50 cents, 


GEO. HIS Com COn = 


5M 77 Ew 
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Pleasantries, 


‘Herbert has been running an auto so 
long that he had forgotten all about horse- 
back riding.” ‘‘What did he do when the 
horse balked?” ‘‘He crawled under it to 
see what was the matter.” —Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. ! 


An indignant letter dictated by a clever 
old gentleman runs thus: “‘Sir, my stenogra- 
pher, being a lady, cannot take down what 
I think of you. I, being a gentleman, can- 
not express it; but you, being neither, can 
readily divine it.” 


A well-known man in England speaks often 
in public, but his remarks are usually in- 
audible twenty feet away. A wit said of 
him, “No one admires Mr. X. more than I 
do, but I always feel I am taking a liberty 
when I overhear what he says.” 


Mrs. Schoppen: “I want five pounds of 
sugar, please.” Grocer: ‘“Yes’m: anything 
else?’ Mrs. Schoppen: “No, that’s all. I'll 
take it with me if it isn’t too heavy a pack- 
age.” Grocer: “Oh! it’ll only weigh three 
or four pounds, ma’am,’’—Philadelphia Press. 


Teacher: “Tommy, what did I tell you 
yesterday that it was called to take out sev- 
eral letters?’ Tommy Figgjam: ‘“Abbre- 
viate.’ Teacher: ‘Then make a sentence 
correctly, using the word ‘abbreviate.’” 
Tommy: ‘I saw the letter-carrier abbreviate 
the mail-box on the corner.”—Baltimore 
American. 


A little girl not quite two years old is 
learning to talk, and-tries hard to repeat 
what she hears. Her aunt attended the 
Unitarian meetings at the Isles of Shoals; 
and, when some one asked the little girl 
where her aunt had gone, she answered 
slowly and distinctly, ‘‘Auntie-Mae-gone-to- 
Isles-for-Souls.” 


Better than St. Louis.—A book-keeper in 
New York has a sweetheart in Hannibal, 
Mo. The other day an office associate 
asked him where he was going for his 
vacation this year. ‘‘To Missouri,’ said 
he. ‘‘Ah! going to see the World’s Fair, 
eh?” ‘No,’ he answered, ‘‘I’m going to 
see the world’s fairest.” 


A member of the House was boasting of 
his majority. ‘‘Do you know,” he exclaimed, 
“T was elected by the suffrages of seven dif- 
ferent nationalities ?”’ Some one asked what 
they were, and he gave them,— Irish, German, 
Polish, Bohemian, Swedish, and Greek. 
“You have named only six,” said his ques- 
tioner. “What was the seventh?’ The 
M.C. ran over his list again, but failed to 
remember the seventh. A bystander sug- 
gested that maybe there were some Amer- 
icans among them. “Good for you!’ shouted 
the member. “I forgot all about them.” 


At a meeting of the Eighty-eight Club 
in Liverpool, Rev. Robert Collyer altogether 
disavowed the doctorate of divinity which has 
been so generally attributed to him. He 
was not accustomed to the D.D. after his 
name, he said, and did not know why his 
friends put it there. It was quite true that 
early in his career, when he left the Meth- 
odist body, similar letters had been used 
in connection with his name; but then they 
were of a different character, before instead 
of after, and something came between.— 
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¢o$ We are now making 
under our own patents 
Four-T use 

Cuimine Hatt Cocks 
CHIMING WESTMINSTER 
ocr Clocks originating 
with us» having many 
improvements @u and 
under our guarantee 
and name: 

In Manocany CASES 
of best workmanship. 


SI-WASHINGTON ‘STF 


Join the Procession to Vermont! 


GREEN MOUNTAINS 
LAKE GHAMPLAIN 

WINOOSKI VALLEY 
MONTREAL and 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Are most directly reached from Boston and New Eng- 
und Points via the scenic Central Vermont Railway 
‘ine. 

Six cents postage secures book of 150 pages, 150 


aha “Among the Green Hills,” by addressing 
.H. HANLEY,N. E. P. A., Central Vermont Ry., 
360 Washington St., Boston. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Fo aR cet. 
Cres nn. eee pc Pam go 


32,569,406.71 
$3,214,603.79 
Liberal contracts te men of integrity and energy, with 
er without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
: S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


Fast Twin-Screw Steamers 
of 11,400 to 15,000 tons, 


Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 


Cretic . . Aug 25 Republic . . Sept. 8 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


Mediterranean aczonrs 


GIBRALTAR NAPLES GENOA 
MARSEILLES ALGIERS ALEXANDRIA 


Romanic . . Rept, 1% Canopic. . Nov.19 
Canopic ... ct.8 Romanic . .Dec.10 
Romanie .. Oct.29 Canopie . Jan. 7 


ist Class, $65 upward. 
For rates and further information apply to or address 
WHITE STAR LINE, 84 State St., Boston. 
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CHURCH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 
Boston 
New York _ 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 
St. Louis 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFFICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass, 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


‘“«SUNSET LIMITED”’ 
Through Daily Service 


New Orleans to Louisiana, New and 
Old Mexico, Arizona and California. 


Connections at San Francisco for 


Hawaii, China, Japan, Philip- 
pines & Around the World. 


Elegant New Passenger Steamships 
Weekly Between 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets 
maps.-fime tables, etc., railroad and steamship tickets; 
L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 

349 Broadway or 1 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 
E, E. CURRIER, N.E. Agt., 170 Washington St., Boston 


“In the heart of the 
Southern Catskills.’’ 


In wild picturesque surroundings at an altitude of 1,200 
feet. Modern house. Mountain spring water. Slide 
(highest. of Catskills), Wittenberg, Panther, etc., within 
access. Trout streams, drives, tennis, etc. Lodges, 
camps, and tents to rent. Hesainaye booklet on applica- 


tion. EDWARD R, ood 
Ulster County, N.Y. Xe tens 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
. . - PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON, 


FACTURERS 


ATMANU> JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTOK ST. 


BOSTON. 


